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NONGRESS has done very little of importance during the past 


to increase the national-bank currency to $400,000,000. A great 
deal of ingenuity has been spent lately in explaining what this vote 
means—some senators maintaining that it means nothing at all, and 
others that, as it was carried by the votes of Western and Southern 
members, and as the West and South are generally supposed to be 
in favor of more legal-tenders, but not more bank circulation, and as 
indeed many distinguished Westerners and Southerners are opposed 
to banking itself as a business carried on by monopolists, it was the 
result of a misunderstanding. Other senators asseverate that it 
means inflation. ‘This seems to us to be the true explanation of the 
vote: the Senate is, so far as it knows its own mind, in favor of 
more money of some kind, though there is an astonishing confusion 
of plans as to the best way of getting it; the inflationists tihem- 
selves are all anxious, we believe, to return to specie payments 
immediately ; but for this immediate return they propose to smooth 
the thorny way by strewing it with greenbacks. 





A very good illustration of the way the inflation campaign is 


carried on is afforded by the dispute as to the question whether the | 


senators from Illinois, Logan and Oglesby, both inflationists, repre- 
sent the people of that State correctly or do not. One or two meet- 
ings have been held in Chicago to protest against inflation, the 
latest that we have seen any account of being that of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, a body representing an important wholesale 
trade. This meeting adopted the following resolutions: 

“* Whereas, Measures are pending in Congress, and advocated by the 


senators from [linois and others, having for their object an increase in the 
volume of currency, 

“‘ Resolved, That we believe the action of our senators is influenced by 
misapprehension of the wants and sentiments of the merchants of this city, 
whose interests are identified with those of the people of the Northwest. 

“* Resolved, That a forced circulation of irredeemable paper as money can 
only be justified by great and necessitous emergencies, and ought to be 
restricted as speedily as consistent with public safety ; that no such emer- 
gency now exists, aud any increase of currency would only depreciate that 
already existing, and disturb and derange values generally. 

“‘ Resolved, That the faith of the Government has been solemnly pledged 
to the redemption of its currency, and that its honor is involved in the fultil- 
ment of pledges already too long delayed ; and that we recognize no distine- 
tion between the Government and ourselves in respect to the ordinary obli- 
gations to fulfil promises. 

“ Resolved, That when the signatures of the members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Chicago are attached to these resolutions, they be forwarded by 
the Secretary to the Hun. John Sherman, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
nittee of the United States Senate.” 


The meeting was thinly attended, but there scems to be no doubt 
that it was regularly summoned, and that the resolutions may be 
taken as representing the views of the merchants belonging to the 
organization ; there seem to have been no counter demonstrations 
either. Nevertheless, it is replied on behalf of Messrs. Oglesby and 
Logan, that as they are senators representing a State containing 
some millions of inhabitants, and the meeting in question was only 
attended by a handful of merchants, it is their views which ought 
to be taken as representative, and not those expressed in the reso- 
lutions, But the representative system of government does not 


| of scheming, cheating, and 





contemplate the solution of important financial questions in this | 


way. The question is, whether inflation is or is not a good thin 
not how many people want to inflate the currency. 
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The struggle over the Boston Collectorship still continues to be 
ene of the most exciting things of the year, and seems to be having a 
politically sanitary effect. There is much secret history relating to 
it, and of most of this Mr. Butler is of course the central figure, 
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week. In the Senate, the inflationists succeeded in carrying a vote | pointment at the time when to have done so would have secured 
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his defeat. His friends make for him a most lame excuse. They 
say that some two years or three years ago Mr. Dawes made a cer- 
tain recommendation for office and was given to understand that he 
had better mind hisown business, and that adviee from him was not 
wanted. On this plea he has decided to preserve a strict neutrality 
between Butlerism and Anti-Butlerism, and, as the Boston papers tell 
him, see the Republican party in Massachusetts split in two, the cause 
of reform go under, and with it the cause of all respecta- 
bility and decency. We suppose there is no telling how mueh 
truth there is in this. It may at all events be recollected that 
Mr. Dawes was a candidate for the Senate last year and that he 
was beaten by Mr. Boutwell, Butler’s candidate and confidant ; and 
was beaten by votes of which a good many came from the port cf 
Boston and Charlestown. What was then predicted by some of h’s 
friends has now come upon the State, and it is hardly in human 
nature for the defeated candidate not to look on it all with more 
equanimity than is shown by the victims. One of Mr. Dawes’s 
friends, reading an appeal made by the Boston Journal urging Mr. 
Boutwell to oppose the nomination—which, if he chooses, he can 
defeat in five minutes—remarks upon it, in effect, that the Journal 
is rather simple, and asks if that paper does not Know that, al- 
though Mr. Boutwell is personally honest to the extent of not put- 
ting stolen money in bis pocket, he nevertheless has let loose on 
Massachusetts politics a greater number of rascals than any other 
man except Butler. Indeed, a curious circumstance in this contlict 
is that, all of a sudden, the people of Massachusetts seem to be 
‘finding out” some of their statesmen—or saying openly what they 
have been for some time thinking. Mr. Samuel Hooper, for instance, 
comes in for plain speaking; while as for Butler, he has succeeded 
in making himself more hated, and more implacably, than he was 
before, which is an achievement. 


The contribution of the Boston Advertiser to the Simmons 
war has been some remarkably pointed editorial articles, of which 
the last that we have seen is in the form of a letter to “‘ His Excel- 
lency Ulysses 8. Grant.” Nothing could more plainly mark the con- 
dition of anger into which the Bostonians have got, nor more 
plainly foreshadow very dark days for the Republican party as at pre- 
sent led. Coupled with defeat in the approaching New Hampshire 
and Connecticut elections, this clearing of the air in Boston wouk! 
indicate a wide area of cloud and storms as among the political pro- 
babilities in many paris of the Union. 
said to the President are these: 


Among other things that aie 
The citizens of Massachusetts have 
seen you dismiss from your service men in whom they trusted, and lis- 
ten to the counsel of those whom they despised: “sir, you are beset 
with evil advisers; you are deceived by their representations, and 
either through a misapprehension of circumstances, or a want of 
knowledge of the sentiments of this nation, you are led to lend your 
aid to their schemes ”—and, as the editor might have added, to keep 
on doing it year in and year out, with a skill not often attainable by 
mere ignorance: “the employment made of the administrative ser- 
vice of the country is rotten in root and branch”: the party led as it 
now is “‘ has before it only a future of bitter disaster and disgrace to 
you, to us, and the nation.” The Advertiser does not confine itself 
to animadversions on others, but cries peccavimus in a way which is 
not ungraceful; nor will people outside of Massachusetts think the 
confession unnecessary : 

“We, sir, have held onr 


peace tom long. We have brought reproach 
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upon ourselves for sitting calmly by and seeing others suffer, and that re- 
proach is deserved, for it is the duty of every citizen to resist fraud at all 
times and in all places, regardless of consequences. We have erred from 
having too strong a faith, but we will so err no longer.” 

For our own part, we have always had faith enough in the moral 
sense of Massachusetts when once aroused ; but for some years now 
she has seemed to be wofully in want of information or else most ob- 
Still, at the worst, we imagine that the 
’ not their most saga- 


stinately incredulous. 
Daweses and Boutwells will find “ neutrality ’ 


cious course. 


Last week the House Committee of Ways and Means was called 

upon by Mr. B. G. Jayne of this city, who volunteered to give it some 
information as to evasions of the customs laws by our importers. 
Mr. Jayne was once Special Agent Jayne, and as such became well 
known to the public during the famous investigation of the New 
York importers which was conducted by a Congressional Committee 
in in72; but as he has now grown very rich by means of moieties, 
he, the day before his appearance in the committee-room, resigned 
his place and, as he told the Committee, became a private citizen. 
Ite was willing to testify, however. The Committee first asked him 
if he thought he could remain in Washington for a few days; he 
answered that “he thought he could afford it, as since he had been 
in office he had made a little money out of the thieves over in New 
York ”—the class of men referred to as thieves being merchants 
alleged to be in the habit of undervaluing in invoices. Mr. Jayne’s 
statements are said to have been “ very amusing,” and “ his descrip- 
tion of the way in which he caught people and made money out of 
them caused great astonishment.” Three or four things that mem- 
bers of the Committee might have been thinking of instead of amusing 
themselves with Mr. Jayne seem not to have occurred to their minds. 
For one thing, what is Mr. Jayne, considered as a witness? He 
belongs to the class of common informers—that is to say, to a class 
of persons who make a livelihood by accusing people of having com- 
mitted crimes and offences, and who under all systems of jurispru- 
dence the world over are suspected witnesses. But Jayne is not 
merely a common informer whose trade gives him bis bread. He is a 
Jortiori « dubious witness, because bis trade as he has followed it 
has brought him in enormous rewards—has brought him a great 
fortune. And if such a witness’s open evidence given in court and 
under the restraints of vigilant cross-examination be bad and suspect, 
what is the quality of it when given in secret, without cross-examina- 
tion and without the presence of the parties accused ? It would not be 
easy to increase the shame of a Congressional Committee’s listening 
to such testimony from such a person, volunteered and given under 
such circumstances; but we may add that the member who pro- 
tested against the proceeding was Mr. Fernando Wood. It is true 
that Jayne, being now out of office, did not put in his appearance to 
save his official head and to retain his lucrative opportunities. But 
he has now to justify his enjoyment of bis wealth, and it may 
be understood how glad he was of the chance which the Ways and 
Means Committee accorded him. This wealth of his is a great pub- 
lic seandal, and a national disgrace no Jess. His impudence about 
it, we may add, is a characteristic of the money régime under which 
we are now living. The Boards of Trade of half a dozen cities are 
now very naturally telegraphing to the Committee for leave to be 
heard on their side of the question. 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that the con- 
stitution of that State does not render women ineligible as members 
of school committees. This apparently decides the case of the 
women who were elected as members of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, and who were afterwards prevented from taking possession 
of their offices. The court, however, expressly says that the point 
decided is as to the effect of the constitution, not of the statutes, 
and so leaves open the question whether some law may not be found 
to render the election invalid. As yet, however, no such law has 
been discovered. We are surprised that the agitators for women’s 
rights have thus far done nothing to show their appreciation of the 





affectionate care taken of their interests by the court. Considering 
how many times we have heard the gentlemen who compose 
this and other tribunals of final jurisdiction denounced as heartless 
whenever they failed to discover that woman had the right under 
the XIIIth, XIVth, and XVth Amendments to vote at any State or 
National election, it seems rather unfair now, that a manly blow 
has been struck by them for liberty and the good cause, that so 
little applause and enthusiasm ensues. Probably they are not 
wholly trusted yet. 





The Police Commissioners in this city seem at last to have 
got themselves into trouble. The body known as “ Reformed 
Tammany” and the Council of Political Reform have discovered 
that there is a clause in the new charter authorizing the summary 
examination of various officials, among others commissioners, 
on a proper petition, by a Justice of the Supreme Court, for the 
purpose of enquiry into any alleged violation of law or neglect of 
duty in office ; and under this provision the accusers are proceeding. 
They allege that whereas under the election law of 1872 inspectors of 
election must be appointed by the commissioners equally from the,two 
political parties, Commissioners Gardner, Smith, and Charlick did as 
amatter of fact conspire together, to the exclusion of Russell and 
Duryea, to do exactly what they pleased about the inspectorships, 
‘in disregard of the freedom and purity of the ballot-box”; that there- 
upon the triumvirate introduced and passed a resolution, against the 
protest of Russell and Duryea, appointing Messrs. Charlick and 
Gardner a committee to select all the inspectors, and they did so, and 
that the names of the inspectors were never returned to the Board 
till six days after the election ; that the triumvirate did many other 
illegal things, as, fur instance, substituting for Tammany inspectors 
men of notoriously bad character in the interest of Apollo Hall ; that 
‘‘Charlick openly declared in the Twenty-first District he would 
appoint only such inspectors as were favorable to Henry W. 
Genet”; that the “ watchers” who are authorized by law to watch 
the inspectors and see that they dono wrong, were ordered by Smith 
to “remain outside the railing ” and “ not to impede the watchers.” 
Mr. Charlick, who replies to these charges that they are entirely un- 
founded, but admits that it is possible that “some bad men” may 
have been chosen “as inspectors,” has been examined; and he 
swears, in substance, that he can remember nothing about the elec- 
tion; he cannot remember anything of importance about the 
nominees, or the method of selecting them; but thinks that the 
books will show whatever is necessary. As official records are not 
usually kept for the purpose of “revelations,” the whole thing is 
thus far a farce. Mr. Henry Smith has just died, however, and this 
gives another opportunity for making the Commission, which is one 
of the most important in the city, a respectable board. 





The principal event of the week in England has been the forma- 
tion of the Disraeli Ministry, the composition of which had, however, 
been for some time forecast with substantial correctness. In the 
general sense of discontent with Mr. Gladstone, and of relief at the 
change from him to the Conservatives, there seems to be a disposition 
to give an easy approval to Mr. Disraeli’s selection of colleagues and 
ministers ; and though it is not always an easy work to put together 
an English Cabinet—the last one, for instance, having for a long 
time been almost insupportable to itself, if universal rumor is to be 
credited—the approval which has been given the selection would 
seem to have been earned. Mr. Disraeli himself is the First Lord 
of the Treasury and Premier ; his former recalcitrant follower and 
aggressive enemy, the Marquis of Salisbury, takes the Secretaryship 
of State for India, an office whicb he has held before, but in which he 
is probably now to be more severely tried ; Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. Disraeli’s personal follower, an able, judicious, and diplomatic 
statesman, and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, is known in 
this country as one of the Joint High Commissioners which met in 
Washington to begin the settlement of the Alabama claims ; for the 
Admiralty, Mr. Ward Hunt is set down; for the Home Office, Mr. 
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Richard Assheton Cross; for the Foreign Office, Lord Derby; for 
the Colonial Office, Lord Carnarvon; for the War Office, Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy ; the Lord Chancellor is Lord Cairns again ; the Lord 
Privy Seal, Lord Malmesbury; the President of the Council, the 
Duke of Richmond; ,and the Postmaster-General, Lord 
Manners. 








Two meetings have recently been held in England to manifest 
sympathy with the opposing sides in the war between church and 
state in Germany. The first was a Protestant assemblage, held in 


Jobn | 
| group comes to an end. 


| sway successively from 1796 to 1872. 


St. James’s Hall and Exeter Hall, but it does not seem to have | 


proved a success, either in point of numbers or enthusiasm. The 


counter-demonstration held at St. James’s Hall by the Catholics | 


was completely successful in both respects. The half-religious, 


half secular and political character of such meetings as these gives | 
* arather peculiar effect to the reports; as when “loud cheers” are | 


reported as being drawn out by the profession of faith of the Duke 
of Norfolk, “‘ that people might speculate as to what would be the end 
of these conflicts, but no one could doubt as to that end: it might 
seem strange that the powers of the world did not see that any 
attack upon the church must be futile—that they were attacking 
what no human power could overcome and no human wisdom 
overreach ” ; or when the mention of the name of Earl Russell is said 
to have raised a “ host of howls,” and that of Prince Bismarck to 
have caused * loud shoutings and howlings.” Nevertheless, as the 
meeting was itself only half religious, there is perhaps no particular 
reason why the proceedings should bear any striking resemblance to 
those of the early Christians, when assembled in the Catacombs in the 
time of Domitian—though it was a comparison between the heart of 
‘*‘ Herod and the Roman emperors” and the heart of Prince Bismarck 
that called out the shoutings and howlings just referred to. 


The cireular-letter despatched by the German Government to its 
representatives at foreign courts is said to have explained the atti- 
tude of Germany with regard not only to the French but to the 
Belgian Ultramontane press. The contents of the circular are not 
known, but may be inferred from what the North German Gazette, 
Prince Bismarck’s organ, says on the subject, which is, that while the 
Imperial Government has no desire to interfere with the independence 
of neighboring countries or the freedom of the press, it wishes, as a 
measure of self-protection, to take precaution, where that is possible, 
that neighboring states should not in matters secular become subser- 
vient to clerical sway ; and therefore no measures of courteous and 
friendly persuasion will be allowed to remain untried, ete. The 
existence of the circular, taken in connection with the furious 
speech of Bismarck in reply to Herr von Malinckrodt on the 
subject of La Marmora’s book, has caused some uneasy feeling in 
Europe. Von Moltke bas made a speech in the Reichstag, in which 
he is reported as declaring that what Germany “ acquired in six 
mouths ” it ‘ will have to protect by furce of’ arms for half a century 
tocome ” ; that France was imitating the German army organization, 
“notwithstanding a majority of her people are convinced of the ne- 
cessity of peace”; adding, ‘‘ We have become powerful, but remain 
peaceful ; we require an army for defence, not conquest.” His 
speech was made in behalf of the new military bill, and, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, it seems very probable that the violent 
discussions now going on are in a great measure due to the necessity 
the German Government is under of carrying its army Dill 
through the legislative body. 





Archbishop Ledochowski has been sent to prison on account of 
his refusal to pay the fines imposed upon him. He has been sent to 
Ostrowo, a few miles from Posen. It seems probable, from the fact 





ties, or of making a whitewashing report. 


that he had two days’ notice, and that his parishioners did not en- 


able him to pay the fines, as has been done in other cases, that the | 


Ultramontane party have resolve to make this a test-case, and 
bring on an irreparable breach between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism in the half-Polish, half-German province of Posen. In the 
neighboring city of Breslau, the capital of Silesia, the tines of the 
archbishop are always paid by some devout citizen, who purchases 


the archiepiscopal carriages and horses put up for sale by the ofti- 
cers of the law, and restores them at once to the archbishop. 


With the death, on the 3d inst., of the king of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the second of the small dynasties which have ruled that 
The Kamehamehas, five in number, held 
William Lunalilo, whe was 
descended from a yet older line of aboriginal chiefs, ruled but 
thirteen months. He had the reputation of a great roysterer in his 
youth, but made a decorous ruler. Correspondents intimate, however, 
that he tired occasionally of the proprieties of his capital, and had a 
way of reverting to his ancestral barbarism on such occasions 
Leaving his coral-built palace at Honolulu, he would seclude him- 
self in some remote part of the group, far from the cold eye of mis- 
sionary criticism, and there indulge in orgies like those with 
which history charges Sulla in his retirement at Puteoli. He had 
received, like all the Hawaiian chiefs of the present generation, a tole- 
rable education at the hands of the missionaries. At the time of his 
death, he had just completed his 30th year. His 
probably be chosen from among three candidates: Berenice Pauahi 
(Mrs. Bishop), the daughter of a female chief of high rank, and a wo- 
man of refinement; David Kalakaua, a chief of pure 
blood, now forty years old; and Emma, queen-dowager, the relict 
of the late Kamehameha IV. Mrs. Bishop seems to be the like 
liest candidate. “ Queen Emma” is said to have lost popularity of 
late. It is coneeded, however, that of the three would 
make a suitable ruler. Mrs. Bishop’s accession to the throne would 
be a matter of some interest to Americans, her husband being au 
American and the Secretary of Finance under the late Government, 
* Queen Berenice” would undoubtedly think better of a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States than the late ruler of the-Islands, who 
was a strong Hawaiian in politics and in thought. The interest felt 
in the Islands about the succession is not so purely due to reverence 
for kingship as has been supposed. More than half of the income ot 
the Government goes to the maintenance of various officials ; the king 
gets a salary of $22,500 in gold for governing a total population of 
56,000 Hawaiians, half-castes, and foreigners. It will readily be 
supposed that a desire for money, as well as for regal honor, is 
influential with candidates for the empty throne. 
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Contrary to expectation, the resolution of the King of Portugal 
to suppress the Coolie tratlic at Macao was actually carried into 
effect at the close of last year. The official telegram which con- 
veyed the mandate caused great commotion in the city, and an im- 
mediate closing of the barracoons. The gambling-shops, which 
found their chief support in the coolie-brokers, followed suit, and 
the commercial life of the place came suddenly to an end. As 
many as twelve Peruvian ships were in the roads at the time, wait- 
ing for their customary cargo. No event seemed more unlikely than 
that the Portuguese Government would bring itself, or rather 
could be brought, to keep its promises as it has done ; and so ereat 
a blow having been struck by the power whose subjects are most 
directly implicated, it is reasonable to hope that the slave-trade of 
the present day, which yields nothing in point of horror to that 
which Clarkson and Wilberforce denounced, may be universally ex- 
tinguished by the concurrent prvhibition of the chief nations of the 
civilized world. An interesting stage in this precess is the impend- 
ing visit of an Imperial Chinese Commission to Cuba, to enquire 
into the condition of the coolies there. The Commission, which 
will also proceed to Peru on a similar errand, is said to include 
among its members an Englishman, an American, and a (serman ; 
so that it stands in no danger of being hoodwinke | ly the autbori- 
The Voz de Cuba op- 
poses its reception, being conscious, no doubt, of more than one 
piece of infamous legi-lation which has rendered the lot of the Chi- 


nese coolie as neariy as possible that of the African slav’. Thus, a 


| decree of 260 forbade any free Chin se to remain in Cuba; so thar, 


in default of the means of returnin.s to his native country, the covlie 
Was forced to make a new “contract” for eight vears, and so on iu 
detinitely. 
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THE BOSTON COLLECTORSHID. 


\W must confess that we do not quite understand the burst of 

surprise, indignation, and dismay which has greeted the 
appointment of Simmons as Collector at Boston. ‘There is, to 
be sure, very little to be said in favor of his selection. Ue 
is a young man of about the age of thirty-five, whose circum- 
stanees rendered it impossible him to continue his educa- 
tion beyond the age of twelve (though it is stated by his friends 
that he afterwards read law between the hours of four and 
eight A.M.), and to whom a naturally energetic disposition early 
pointed out the field of predatory politics as one in which he was 
most likely to shine. He has since spent some of bis time as a 
revenue detective, some of it as a Supervisor of internal revenue, 
the duties of the post being chiefly to arrange ward-meetings; 
and as he is quite illiterate, and in appearance a good specimen 
of the street-rowdy, Mr. Simmons is not exactly the person we 
should ourselves select to succeed Mr. Russell as collector of 
customs in one of the chief ports of the United States. Still, we 
do not know that there is much more reason to consider him fit for 
the post of Supervisor of internal than Coilector of external 
revenue. Indeed, according to the Boston Advertiser, Mr. Simmons 
was, as Supervisor, ‘‘ so grossly negligent or incompetent that John 
}). Sanborn, following around in his tracks, almost without effort 
discovered several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of taxes due 
the United States that had escaped notice,” these large amounts 
being “chiefly such as the most ordinary efficiency might have 
secured—namely, legacy and succession taxes, and taxes on railroad 
dividends”; and the Advertiser says that as it was the duty of 
Mr. Simmons to collect these taxes, and as the Government em- 
ployed Sanborn on a contract giving him half the proceeds, 
the United States lost a hundred thousand dollars by the manner 
in which Mr. Simmons performed the duties of his office. 

‘The appointment, however, was one of a kind which was on the 
Butler cards six months ago quite as plainly as it is now that it has 
been played. Butler has been endeavoring fur some ten years, not, 
as some people seem to imagine, to persuade the people of Massa- 
chusetts that he is a noble and virtuous citizen, deserving their 
suffrages for high office, but to get control of the political 
machinery of the State through the local machinery of the 
United States; and he has not worked in a very underhand 
manner either. It was announced at about the time of his 
defeat three years ago that the next movements to take place 
in Washington and Massachusetts politics were the resignation 
of Boutwell as Secretary of the Treasury, and the installation in 
his place of Butler’s friend Richardson ; the election of Boutwell 
to the Senate as the Butler candidate, and the reappearance of 
Butler himself as a candidate for the nomination of the Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention. These things all happened. Boutwell 
did resign, Richardson did accept, and Boutwell was elected to the 
Senate, notwithstanding the opposition of Mr. Dawes. Butler reap- 
peared as candidate for Governor, and, having been narrowly 
defeated, he naturally enough began again. One of the things 
made evident by the contest was that Simmons was Butler’s right- 
hand man; indeed, this was made so evident that the Republican 
Convention passed a resolution directed at him, and virtually calling 
upon the President to remove him from office. Obviously, under these 
circumstances the thing for Butler to do was to place Simmons in some 
secure position of honor and profit, from which, with the United 
Stares authority behind him, it would be difficult tooust him, and where 
he would have great political power. The position of Collector was 
clearly the position. It was still less a secret that the politics of Mr. 
‘Thomas Russell were of that uncertain stripe which would naturally 
lead him to adopt any arrangement which might seem to be for the 
best interests of the party of Human Rights; it was his influence of 
which both the Butler and the anti-Butler party had been most 
afraid throughout the campaign; and it had been for a long time 
well understood among the politicians that Butler and Russell were 
not irreconcilable foes. That Butler,sbould go quietly to work and 


for 





elect his local legislature and make his arrangements with Mr. Rus- 
sell and his friends at Washington (who, it must be remembered, are 
no others than the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, to say nothing of Mr. Boutwell, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury and active Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and about half of the Massachusetts delegation), was not un- 
natural either. The curtain rises on the- vacant ecollectorship and 
the appointment of Mr. Simmons. ‘Thre is nothing so very strange 
or unnatural in this. It is said to be an insult to the people of Massa- 
chusetts, but why should the people of Massachusetts not be insulted ? 
When “Tom” Murphy was appointed some years ago collector of 
the port of New York, that was generally considered an insult to New 
York ; and if Murphy was good enough here, we cannot see why 
Simmons is not good enough there. ‘Insulting the people” is 
in fact the way in which the machinery of the Government is carried 
on—by Conkling in New York, by Casey in New Orleans, by Butler 
in Massachusetts. If the inhabitants of Massachusetts had just 
awoke from a sleep of half a century, or were all newly arrived from 
some foreign country, they might indeed be surprised at a good 
many things they hear and see; but why should it surprise or dis- 
may any one of the present day to see the ins and outs of the little 
game we all know so well ? 

The population of Massachusetts is not, as the good people of 
that State seem to suppose, the quiet, orderly, religious, homogeneous 
agricultural community, composed of church-members and govern- 
ed by deacons and descendants of the first settlers that it was 
a hundred years ago, but a thriving, energetic, populous modern 
manufacturing State with highly diversified industries, large 
and continually growing cities; each man bent on making 
money, and relying four good government’ much more on the 
traditions of the State than on his own exertions; the gulf 
between the very lich and the very poor continually widen- 
ing; and, in all the thriving cities, a large and continually in- 
creasing number of operatives and other sorts of laborers who look 
with jealousy on the people of wealth and position who used to ad- 
minister the affairs of the State, and who wish to be led by some 
plain, straightforward, blunt man who “ has no nonsense about him” 
—who will give them what they want—money without work, profits 
without capital, good republican government without their taking 
too much trouble themselves to be good republicans. 

The general apathy of the people of Massachusetts while Butler 
is working and making the strategic arrangements which are the 
necessary preliminary to the decisive battles of his campaigns, com- 
pared with the dismay which they exhibit when he actually makes 
his coups, is something curious. They certainly cannot expect him 
to remain idle, and, as the Republiean organization in such States 
as Massachusetts is that which wise and prudent politicians make 
use of to further their designs, of that he naturally makes use. It is 
hardly probable indeed that he will ever organize a Corruptionist 
party by that name, holding meetings to which none but corrupt men 
are admitted, issaing platforms pronouncing in favor of robbery, 
fraud, and embezzlement, and electing representatives who pledge 
themselves in writing to advocate none but schemes of spoliation, 
and recommending appointees on the ground of their services in the 
way of theft and imposition and their conspicuous sacrifice of 
public duty to their private interests. The people of Massachusetts 
seem always to be waiting for the organization of some such party 
as this, and nothing seems to surprise these good, honest, confiding 
people more than to discover, as they do now every few months, 
that the thieves and despoilers make use of the very organizations 
to which they themselves belong. 

The part played by the President in the appointment of Simmons 
seems to have excited as much hostility and display of astonisl- 
ment as that of Butler himself. But we may observe that this is 
not the first appointment of the kind that he has made. After 
sending Sickles to Spain, and reappointing Casey in New Orleans, 
and withdrawing the name of Benedict, and letting Mr. Curtis be 
driven out of the Civil-Service Commission, there seems to be no 
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particular reason why Simmons should not be put over the Boston 
merchants, the “ brood of importers,” as Jayne calls them. Indeed, 
the President’s amusing offer to nominate some one else if the Massa- 
chusetts delegation can agree on any other nominee, he knowing 
very well that they cannot, and that if they could the “ principles 
of civil-service reform” demand imperatively that their wishes 
should be no more regarded than those of any other well-meaning 
citizens—this offer seems, here in New York, where,we understand 
the system of administration at Washington pretty well, to be a 
very natural and obvious way of arranging the thing. 

The attempt to organize an honest man’s party was made in 
earnest some three years ago, and, had the plans of those who had 
the matter really at heart been carried out, we should now have 
either a President of undoubted character and intelligence, and got 
rid of the Butlerites at one blow, or, the attempt failing, the 
nucleus of a reform party would have been left with which to begin 
another campaign. There were plenty of Simmonses to be seen 
in various offices of trust and profit, all over the United States, 
even in 1872; and Grant had then the same sort of belief in reform 
that he has now. If it was only necessary then to have confidence 
in Grant, and a few well-known principles which were settled and 
enacted into law some ten years since, it is equally unnecessary 
now to take any active steps. If, on the contrary, it is necessary to 
be very active now, and make a stand in such cases as that of Sim- 
mons, those people seem to be in the right who have always main- 
tained that the creation of an active and earnest and persistent 
opposition is the crying need of the country. 


THE WOMEN AND THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


T is impossible not to feel a great deal of sympathy in reading the 
accounts of the liquor crusade of the Western women, not per- 
haps with the movement itself, but with the despair and disgust which 
have led to it. It is now quite half a century since the movement for 
the suppression of intoxication began in this country, and during that 
time it has been, in the main, in the hands of the male sex; let us 
examine with what results. At first, the means used was moral 
suasion; the leagues which sprung up all over tke country were 
pureiy voluntary associations, formed for the purpose of encouraging 
among those who believed in total abstinence the zeal for the good 
cause. Men were persuaded into signing the pledge in the belief that 
voluntary resistance of temptation was the best resistance. This 
was the first stage of the movement. As soon as those who had 
banded themselves together for the suppression of drunken- 


ness found themselves strong enough, they resorted to that means of 


effecting their object which to most persons seems to be the natural 
and obvious means of accomplishing any social or moral object— 
legislation. They passed laws in a number of States absolutely 
prohibiting the sale of intoxieating drinks, and brought into action 
new machinery and novel expedients for its enforcement ; finding, 
however, after many experiments, that this did not put an end to 
drinking, they fell back, or rather were compelled by their natural 
enemies, the liquor-dealers, to seem to fall back, on statutes substi- 
tuting regulation for prohibition ; and in some States it has been no 
uncommon thing to see a sort of alternative machinery set in motion, 
which for one year, or a number of years, turned out prohibitory 
Statutes, and in the alternating periods license laws. Still the sale 
of liquor seemed to go on very much as before, and finally in Ohio, 
if not in other States, Jaws were passed creating not merely new 
machinery, but a new theory of Jaw for the suppression of the vice 
and the traffic in it; hitherto, the theory of law had been that the 
sale of liquor was like the sale of anything else—an ordinary occupa- 
tion in which any one might engage, subject to proper restrictions. 
The new theory (and this theory naturally enough grew out of the 
previous legislation on the subject) was that the sale of liquor was 
something different from the sale of other things, and in fact was 
more like the sale of nitre-glycerine or arsenic, aud that any one who 
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engaged in it ought to do so at his own peril—and not only so, but 
that there were certain classes in the community affected by the 
sale in a very peculiar way. Therefore it was provided by law that 
any one related to the purchaser of alcoholic stimulants by marriage, 
or by blood within certain degrees, might bring an action against 
the dealer and recover in damages for the injury resulting from the 
intoxication of the vendee. But this law did not succeed much 
better than its predecessors; actions were brought under it, but 
there was considerable difficulty in executing its provisions. The 
whiskey traflie still went on, and the triumph of temperance seemed 
as far off as ever. 

It cannot be denied that the supervision of the liquor busi- 
ness has not thus far been a suecess. The reason is very simple. 
There has never been any serious attempt on the part of those 
classes in the country who ought to govern it to grapple with the 
question. Whenever a State legislature has passed a prohibitors 
law, the great majority of the intelligent and edueated people in 
the country have sneered at it, and said that every one knew it 
could net be enforced. No sooner, on the other hand, dees the 
usual license law sueceed it than everybody says at once, “ Now for 
free rum.” Notwithstanding the patent fact that the danger isa 
great if not an increasing one, people content themselves with fram- 
ing statutes without the slightest desire or expectation that thev shall 
be enforced, and appointing officials whom everybody understands 
will not enforce them. It used to be said of one of the best-known 
State Governors, that perhaps the most striking thing in his career 
was his promise to the people of his State, that if they passed a 
new prohibitory law he would honestly enforee it. Up te the 
present time, hardly a single bona-fide attempt to suppress the 
traffic has been made in any State in the Union, and it is not 
to be wondered at that the result of the agitation of the liquor 
question for half a century should be looked upon with eynicism 
and disgust. It is not unnatural, either, that this disgust with the 
failure to effect any reform of a lasting character should have be- 
come most evident in Ohio, where the laws nominally placed on the 
statute-book were most stringent. The State in which the so-called 
“ Adair Law” had proved inefficient seemed to have reached the 
end of the tether. All the ordinary means had been tried. Nothing 
remained but extraordinary means. 

The real sufferers from intemperance are undoubtedly the wives, 
mothers, sisters, and children of drunkards. They have been 
assured for nearly fifty years that intoxication and the traffie in in- 
toxicating liquors should be put an end to. Instead of these promises 
being kept, drunkenness has been on the increase throughout the 
country, and the women who suffer from it have been as badly off as 
ever. There is nothing very strange, under these circumstances, that 
the women of Ohio and other Western States should, under the in- 
fluence of strong religious and moral excitement, take the law into 
their own hands, and move em masse on the headquarters of the 
traftie—the saloons themselves-—and, having received cogent proof 
that laws and constitutions were of little use, should resort to more 
primitive means of attack. They do not seem to have used, or to 
have incited others to use, violence. ‘They have merely descended 
upun notorious places of sale, and by means of making them pub- 
licly odious have sueceeded, in mest cases, in inducing the seller to 
give up business, for the time being at least. There are, no 
doubt, questions connected with the law of trespass which may 
arise out of sueh proceedings; but it seems to us that the principal 
point of interest in connection with the movement is that it is the 
remedy of a really oppressed elass, who feel that they have been 
tritled with and imposed upon long enough. 

That the liquor traffic is going to be put an end to in this way, 
probably no one imagines. Even that the women are likely to form 
a permanent organization for its suppression seems highly improba- 
bie. But what cannot be doubted is that, fora time, at least, the 
women have succeeded in convincing the men that, if the latter can- 
not manage certain functions of government, these must be managed 
by some one else. This ‘‘erusade,” as it is called, is nothing more 
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than the women’s way of convincing men who have been deceiving 
them that they will be deceived no longer. 

It is interesting to observe the way in which this crusade of the 
Women has been received by the other sex. The press all over the 
country is presumably in the hands of men, and of men too for the 
most part who have been for the last fifty years or so laughing week 
in and week out at the absurdity of the attempt to regulate drinking 
by law; but now it maintains a respectful silence on the subject or 
else cneourages the women. In private, too, we suppose it is within 
every body’s knowledge that there has been among men much amuse- 
ment over the crusade, and when it began there was probably in 
most men’s minds a feeling that it was little but noise; now, how- 
ever, the ease is different. It is an interesting spectacle to see the 
State Grange of Ohio, organized and principally controlled by men, 
holding a solemn meeting and resolving that ‘‘ whereas, there has 
been and is almost an entire failure by laws and municipal enact- 
ments to diminish the curse of intemperance; and whereas, we, as 
patrons and masters of 555 subordinate Granges of Ohio, who have 
tamilies liable at all times to dager from the insidious wiles of 
those whose moral standing and capacity do not elevate them toa 
higher calling than the sale of intoxicating liquors, thereby endan- 
gering the future character and usefulness of the rising generation ; 
therefore, that inasmuch as law and ordinances have almost signally 
failed to accomplish the desired end, we, the State Grange of 
Ohio, heartily endorse the movement inaugurated by the noble 
women ef Ohio for the suppression of intemperance in our State, and 
that we extend to them our sympathy and moral support in their 
noble and Christian work.” One would certainly imagine, on read- 
ing these reselutions, that the “laws and municipal enactments” 
referred to had not been passed by men at all; or that the patrons 
and masters of 555 subordinate State Granges of Ohio had made 
some sudden discovery on the subject of the non-enforcement of the 
laws for the suppression of intemperance. But it is these very 
patrons and masters who have passed the laws and managed the 
appointment cf the officials. 

A great many very interesting morals may no doubt be drawn 
from this liquor crusade. It seems to us less important how long it 
lasts than what is to be done after it is over. ‘The opponents of 
female sufirage may consider that the ultimate effect of it will be 
to retard that movement; but the immediate effect is just the other 
way, and it is with immediate questions far more than those which 
are remote that the American politician usually deals. The regu- 
lation of the traffic in intoxicating liquors is unquestionably a 
matter of supreme importance in this and in all whiskey-consuming 
countries, and it is not going toe far to say that the pretended 
regulation of it by men has been a farce. It is only natural 
that the matter should be taken out of their hands by the 
other sex; but it is unquestionably humiliating. There is a good 
deal of resemblance between family life and the organized life of 
communities ; and we know what is usually thought of families in 
which the mistress of the house ‘‘ controls ” the key of the sideboard. 
The liquor question is not the only moral question which agitates 
the world, and the regulation of the traffic in stimulants is not the 
only social function which has been made a farce by the sex which 
governs, and which in the long run must govern. It is not 
necessary, we trust, to believe that we are to look forward to a future 
of deceptive male legislation tempered by female crusades ; though 
if we are to look forward to one, we do not know why we should not 
also expect the other. 


A SINGULAR DIVERSITY OF LAW. 
| ie Supreme Court of the United States, during the present winter, 
decision upon a question of general commercial 
law, which immense importance to the people of this 
country if the decision of our highest judicial tribunal were actually 
the law of the land. As it is, the case has attracted little attention, 
has aroused no discussion, aud has received so little comment that 
one might well suppose it to have been adjudicated by the court of a foreign 
country. A citizen of another State came into this State with a drove of 
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cattle. At Buffalo he shipped them by the Central Railroad, coming him- 
self on “a free pass” as a passenger. Before starting, the Company exacted 
from him a release from all liability for any injury which he might receive 
upon the road. The Company's servants were guilty of negligence, an 
accident occurred, avd the drover was injured. He brought his suit for 
damages, and the Company claimed that under their special contract with 
him they were exempt from liability for all accidents, including those oecur- 
ring from the ordinary negligence of their servants. 

As is well known, the early law of England imposed an extraordinary 
liability upon common carriers, and united in them, whether they would or 
not, the double responsibilities of bailee and insurer. At a time when the 
trapsportation agencies of the country were, for the most part, carriers like 
Mr. Barkis or honest John Peerybingle, each with his horse and cart, or 
wagouers footing it beside their four-horse teams, and highwaymen were 
common, and collusion between the carrier and the footpad was an evil to 
be universally apprehended, it was held to be against public policy to allow 
a contract to be made, however voluntarily it might be entered into, which 
should take away from the carrier this characteristic of insurer. In other 
words, public policy did not allow him to make a contract which should re- 
lieve him from his peculiar liabilities. As time went on and the conditions 
of the case changed, the carrier rising to be a wealthy corporation, and the 
footpad becoming in general an employee of the company, there arose both 
in courts and legislatures a tendency to restrict or change the early rule, and 
allow the carrier and the customer to make their own bargain. The courts 
of this State at first resisted the attempts of common carriers to limit their 
common-law liability. Notices such as “ All baggage at the risk of the 
owner,” avd ‘‘This company will not be responsible for injuries by fire, nor 
for goods lost, stolen, or damaged,” were held to be void. But in 1848 the 
Supreme Court of the United States made a decision in a case growing out 
of the burning of the steamer Lexington, to the effect that an agreement that 
a crate and its contents should be at the sole risk of the shipper was valid, 
though it did not excuse the owners of the boat for the misconduct or negli- 
gence of their servants. Ten years later, in the case of Wells v. The Central 
Railroad (26 Barbour’s Rpts., p. 635), the Supreme Court of New York went 
still further, and held that a common carrier may stipulate against responsi- 
bility for the negligence of his servants. In the Court of Appeals, after much 
division, a similar conclusion was reached, and it became therefore the 
settled law of this State that its public policy does not forbid such contracts. 

If our drover had been a citizen of New York, such would have been the 
law for him. It is to be noted that he voluntarily came within this State ; 
that his agreement was made within the State; and that the same rule of 
construction must be applied to it as though he were a resident within the 
State ; that is to say, no different construction is to be given to the agree- 
ment because he resided elsewhere. Nevertheless, by virtue of bis residing 
elsewhere, he was not, like a citizen of the State, limited to the courts of the 
State, but was entitled to seek the aid of a different jurisdiction—namely, the 
Federal courts. 

But these Federal courts, though a different, were not a remote, jurisdic- 
tion. They were within the same territorial limits as the State courts. It 
was not as if the plaintiff had sued the railroad in Ohio or in England. On 
the contrary, he had to come here and bring his action, and his only choice 
was that he might bring it in a eourt whose authority was derived 
trom the General Government, instead of in one where it was derived from 
the State. When he had chosen his forum, the thivg to be tried was 
the same, and the Jaw to be administered was supposed to be the 
same, with the difference that the final determination, instead of being 
at Albany, was to be at Washington. Instead of being under a disability 
in consequence of being a non-resident, he thereby possessed an advan- 
tage in a choice of tribunals which might be absolutely conditional to 
his ultimate success. He had two strings to his bow, with the cer- 
tainty that one string, the State courts, would break if he at- 
tempted to use it, and with the chance that the other string, 
the Federal courts, wonld shoot. Of this chance he availed himself, 
and the result is, specially to himself, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has determined that a common carrier cannot lawfully stipu- 
late “for exemption from responsibility for the negligence of himself or his 
servants,” and generally to the public that a non-resident plaintiff suing in 
a Federal court will be certain to recover in a case where a resident suing in 
a State court will be certain to be defeated, though both courts pass upon 
the same “ question of general commercial law.” Practically, the same law, 
prevailing in the same place and amid the same circumstances, will be in 
favor of a man if he bring his case in one court, and adverse to him if he 
bring it in another; and this diversity can never be removed so long as 
each court is bound by its own precedents. The illustration which this case 
affords is the more remarkable, because the Federal eourt does here declare 
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what is the public policy of New York directly against the positive decisions 
of the highest court of the State. 

It is not to be understood that if the Legislature of New York should in- 
terfere and declare by statute what the Court of Appeals has declared by 
decision, then the Supreme Court of the United States would disregard it. 
On the contrary, as the loeal law it would be administered ; and if the courts of 
this State should give to such a statute a peculiar construction, that construc- 
tion would be followed by the Federal courts. But in the absence of sta- 
tute law, the Supreme Court says of the New York decisions: “If we only 
felt bound by those precedents, we could, perhaps, find no authority for re- 
versing the judgment in this case. But on a question of general commer- 
cial law, the Federal courts administering justice in New York have equal 
and co-ordinate jurisdiction with the courts of that State; and in deciding a 
case which involves a question of such importance to the whole country,” 
“we should not feel satisfied without being able to place our decision 
upon grounds satisfactory to ourselves, and resting upon what we consider 
sound principles of law.” In other words, the Federal courts on a question 
of common law are not bound to follow the erroneous decision of a State 
tribunal. But for practical purposes, the Supreme Court, as we have before 
said, finds the law of New York, the /ex loci contractus, to be one thing, while 
the courts of New York find it to be another thing; and the Supreme Court 
decides a contract to be invalid as against the public policy of the community 
of the place where it was made, while the highest judicial tribunal of that 
community decides that there is no such public policy existing there. 

The question, as the Supreme Court has said, is of “importance to 
the whole country,” but the decision of that tribunal, the highest that we 
have, does not determine the question for the whole country. The de 
cision has received so little attention, because no part of the country is 
really affected by it. The courts of New York and of every other State 
may still pursue their own way and follow their own precedents, treating 
the decision of the Supreme Court with respect, but with no more respect 
than they would give to a decision of the House of Lords. The decision, 
as we think, wisely restores a salutary rule or safeguard of public policy 
in holding public carriers in New York to a strict accountability for their 
own negligence ; yet no citizen of New York ean avail himself of it or elaim 
in any tribunal which he is entitled to enter that it is of binding authority. 
The only persons in the country benefited by this decision are of the acci- 
dental class who may be injured while travelling in a State in which they 
do not reside. Assume that the courts of Ohio have reached the same 
conclusion as the courts of New York (which assumption, however, is the 
reverse of the fact), and we then have this anomaly: a citizen of Ohio can 
recover against a New York carrier, and a citizen of New York can recover 
against an Ohio carrier, but neither can recover if the accident befall him 
while he has the misfortune to be in his own State. 
diversity of law. 

Our American system of local and general governments is not free from 
diversities. ‘ Equal and co-ordinate jurisdiction” in two sets of courts, if 
it does not mean conflicting jurisdiction, may at ieast mean conflicting results. 


Surely this is a singular 


We have here the transportation problem complicated by two sets of* 


decisions, as we are likely t6 have it complicated by two sets of statutes. 
With such complications existing, we can hardly hope for the desirable ele- 
ments of certainty, simplicity, and unity in our legal system. The ingenious 
device of our Canadian cousins in having a single system of courts to admin- 
ister their double system of laws (see Nation, No. 423), certainly saves them 
from this practical diversity of results. Our country seems now to be teem- 
ing with constitutional amendments, State and National, and increasing 
complications like the one we have sketched may in a few years bring about 
constitutional changes more radical than can now be foreseen. 








Correspondence. 


THE “TRIBUNE’S” REPORT OF THE PENIKESE LECTURES. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: As you printed last week a card from Mr. Alexander Agassiz, stating 
that the lectures of Professor Agassiz at Penikese, recently published in a 


add, lest the statement should be thought in some way to reflect on the 
good faith of the Tribune in the matter, that there never was any represen- 


tation that he had so revised them. The circumstances of their delivery were | 
not such as to make this possible. The origin and exact nature of the reports | 


are fairly stated in large type in the introduction to the lectures themselves 
in the Tribune publication, as follows : 


“The following reports of some of the lectures delivered by Prof. Louis | lines of a paragraph, 
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| of the tariff law, at 1} cents, gold, duty. 
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Agassiz before the Anderson School of Natural History on Penikese Island, 
during July and August, 1273, have been compiled trom the note-books of 
students present at their delivery. Though necessarily incomplete, and to a 
certain extent fragmentary, they will be found, as far as they go, substanti 
ally accurate.” 

As the question has been raised, it may be proper to add that the lectures 
of Prof. Agassiz on the ‘“ Method of Creation,” also published in one of the 
Tribune’s extras, were carefully revised by him, lecture by lecture, before 
their original publication in the daily Tribune, and that he subsequently ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with their appearance in the extra. 

Very respectfully yours, 
THE BustnEss MANAGER OF THE * TRIBUNE.” 

Tue ‘‘ Trrsune” Orrice, Feb. 23, 1874. 


THE PUNCTUATION OF TARIFFS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a recent debate on the revenue in the House of Representatives, 
the following statement was made by Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania: “ In one 
ease you have five authorized editions of the law, all taken from the 
statutes and all standing one way; and yet, when you come to examine 
your official seroll, you find that the change of a comma is costing the Gov 
ernment $2,000,000.” This change of a comma occurs in the tariff in that 
part of the free list which was intended to apply to trepical plants, but 
which the change has converted into a remission of all duties upon tropical 
fruits. 

It is a well-known fact that under our nefarious system of revenue laws, 
those who plunder under the moiety system are not the only ones who are 
supported at the public cost, but that a large and very lucrative business. is 
done by men whose business it is to secure the return of duties paid unde 
protest. 
pear that the law itself has been tampered with in order that the cases may 
arise. In this instance it may appear that such was possibly the fact. 

It seems that when the Committee of Ways and Means reported the last 
of the many acts under which duties are now collected, their free list eon- 
tained “ fruits, perishable,” ete., ete., by which they doubtless intended to 
cover oranges and lemons; but on motion of the member from Florida, this 
clause was stricken out in the House. The Senate, however, inserted in the 
bill “‘fruit-plants, tropical and semi-tropical, for the purpose of propagation 
or cultivation.” In the enrolled bill, which is the law, the clause reads 
“fruits, plants, tropical and semi-tropical, for the purpose of propagation or 
cultivation.” The substitution of the comma for the hyphen, and the addi- 
tion of an s, have made the tropical fruit free, in spite of the effort of the 
member from Florida to protect the oranges of his State. Had tropical 
fruits been made free in a manner clearly understood, consumers would have 
had the benefit; but as the case stands, the trade has been conducted as if 
there were a duty, and the sum now refunded will go into the pockets of the 
importers and their counsel. 


No exception can be taken to this employment unless it should ap- 


The members of Congress seem to be much puzzled to know how this 
change was made. Perhaps I can give them some reasous to believe that it 
ras a plan well jaid and effectively managed by an expert. The term 
“ fruit-plants ” is an odd one, not likely to have occurred to a senator from 
his own knowledge. Its use gives evidence of an outside suggestion for the 
distinct purpose of a fraudulent alteration in the ante-room of the Senate, 
where bills are enrolled. That such alteration can be made I will proceed 
to prove. 

It will be remembered that when the internal tax upon manufactures 
was imposed, the tariff was raised, with the intention of compensating for 
the tax. Among other things supposed to have been done was the imposi- 
tion of a specific duty of five cents per square yard upon cotton cloth, in the 
manufacture of which fabric I was then and am still engaged. Not long 
after this act was passed, and only ten days before the expiration of the ses- 
sion, on the 4th of March, I was in Washington on business connected with 
the Freedman’s Aid Society. Happening to call upon a friend in the Trea- 
sury Department, he said: “Do you know what a blunder there is in the 
tariff upon cotton?” I answered: “Certainly not; we know of none.” 


| Whereupon he showed me, to my dismay, that a very large class of goods on 


Trib . | which the internal taxes then amounted to about 2} cents, currency, a 
reoune extra, bad not been revised by him, perhaps you will permit me to | 


square yard, had been left, by a clumsy attempt to change the phraseology 
I at once said: “ I don’t believe 
in such high rates either way, but sucha blunder as this will be terribly disas- 
trous when the premium on gold goes down,” as it did soon after from 200 to 
133. I at once went toa Representative, and with much difficulty persuaded 
him to offer an amendment to cover the case. This amendment consisted 
in the insertion of two words in the third and two words in the eighth 
The Representative made a mistake, and 
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Of course I at 
once followed the bill to the Sevate, and with considerable difficulty pro- 
Several days had 
On ny way to my hotel, | met 
an acquaintance who knew what I was about, and he said: “ Have you got 
I replied, *‘ Yes, L have just heard my last amendment passed, 


carried the amendinent in the House only in the third line. 


cured the passage of an amendment in the eighth line. 


elapsed, and the session was near its end, 


through ?” 
and | am going home”; whereupon he astonished me by saying, “ You had 


better be sure; that old clerk [since dead] of the Senate is deaf, and he 


makes blunders. 
yourself”; adding, “I paid twenty-five dollars to get in there.” 

I went with him inte this room, and found that the deaf clerk, instead of 
inserting two words in the eighth line, had stricken out all the words between 
the third and the cighth ! 
new sheet was provided, and a very green clerk enrolled that part of the 
Tariff Act for the Conference Committee under my personal supervision. We 
had a separate desk, which he left once or twice, and I could have put in 
commas or stricken out hyphens at my own pleasure, without there-being 
one chance in twenty that, in the burried action of a conference committee 
on the very last night of the session, the alteration would have been dis- 
I believe the law now stands as it was then enrolled by a green 
clerk under the supervision of an outside lawmaker. 

Shortly after my return from the visit in which T thus took part in fram- 
ing the revyente laws of my country. T heard a discussion between two 
gentlemen in regard to some provisions in that very act in the enrolment of 
which I had taken part, which led me to suspect that some other volunteer 
lawmaker might have supervised the enrolinert of other portions of the 
same law, and that other mistakes of the deaf clerk or of some one else had 
been corrected before I went into the room. Since then I have been waiting 
for and expecting such a puzzle as has now appeared. The question now 
is, What elerk enrolled the amended act whereby “ fruit-plants” became 
converted into “ fruits, plants,” ete., and who punctuated that sentence ? 

The above experience and some other chance insight into the manner in 
which tariff and tax laws are made, led me to study the whole subject, and 
converted me from being a doubtful advocate yf moderate protection into a 
positive belief in free trade. I have frequently recited the history of this 
case, and I now commend it to the attention of members of Congress who 
are wondering who it was that assumed their function of enlarging the free 
list on fruits, at the cost to the Treasury, as stated by Mr. Kelley, of about 
$2,000,000. 


covered, 


E. A. 


Notes. 


JOBERT CARTER & BROS. announee ‘A History of Scottish Philo- 
sophy, from the Earliest Period to Sir William Hamilton,’ by President 
McCosh of Princeton College. ‘Passages from the Life of Charles Knight’; 
‘The Philosophy of English Literature,’ by Prof. John Bascom of Williams Col- 
lege ; ‘ Hampten and its Students,’ by Mrs. M. F. Armstrong and Helen W. 
Ludlow, two of the teachers at this useful institution ; and ‘ Sketches of Illus- 
trions Soldiers,’ by James Grant Wilson, are among the announcements of G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.——Prof. Rusopulos, of Athens, who is seeptical as to the 
Priamic origin of Dr. Sehliemann’s treasure-trove, nevertheless estimates the 
gold and silver value of it at from $20,000 to $25,000. Other competent 
judges say that the vessels are unique among heretofore known antiquities, and 
the diseovery of them cer‘ainly ranks with the most important which have 
‘been made within the present century. The book which was meutioned in 
the Nation of February 5 as being published by Dr. Schliemann has siuce 
then appeared under the title ‘Trojanische Alterthiimer: Bericht iiber die 
Ausgrabungen in Troja’ (Leipzig: Brockhaus), with an atlas containing 218 
photographie plates. The ninth volume of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ History of the 
United States’ appeared more than seven years ago, about the time of its 
author's departure for Prussia, whither he was sent by President Johnson. 
It is now announced that the tenth volume will soon appear, and that it 
will be the last one, Mr Bancroft apparently preferring to bring his work to 
a close at what is a natural stopping-place—the end of the Revolution— 
than to earry it on further, as was his original intention.—We have 
from time to time referred in our notices of Stieler’s ‘ Hand-Atlas’ to 
the plates of the United States, six in number. These have now been com- 
pleted, and are issued by Stechert & Wolff of this city, in sheet-form, at 
&3 50, or mounted (30 x 50) at the price of another dollar. This work par- 
takes of the high character of all the maps published by Justus Perthes at 
Gotha, under the supervision of Dr. Petermany. It will be particularly 
valued on this side of the Atlantic for its full and scrupulously accurate deli- 
neation, according to the latest authorities, of the country west of the Mis- 


Nation. 


Come back with me to the enrolment room, and see for | 
—the author of ‘Under the Greenwood Tree’ and ‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ 


I called attention to the fact; it was verified, a | 





dollars. 
| vears before, a circular letter was sent out from the office of the Secretary of 
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| sissippi.——One of the English papers has just been exposing a bold plagiar- 


ism. 


The author of a rather clever but yet somewhat thin and somewhat 
vulgar novel called ‘ Young Brown,’ which the Cornhill has been publishing, 


had oceasion to send his hero to India, and while there to carry him into 


battle. It seems that except for putting in some sepoys and otherwise mak- 
ing necessary local alterations, the novelist stole entire one of Mr. Kinglake’s 
Crimean battle-scenes.——The new English novel of which we spoke the 


other day as having been attributed by the Spectator to “ George Eliot,” 


turns out to be Mr. Thomas Hardy’s—we do not knowif this is a nom de plume 


two very striking and picturesque stories, which the purchasers of Mr. Henry 
Holt’s “‘ Leisure Hour” series have recently had the pleasure of reading. The 
new book bids fair to be the equal of ‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’ if not 
its superior. 

—We bave received from Dresden the official report of the International 
Patent Congress held in Vienna in August, 1873. It is a handsomely printed 
volume of 269 pages, mainly in German. English, French, aud Italian were 
also admissible languages for speakers, and the English accordingly appears 
in the report of the remarks of the English and American members. France 


| appears to have had no representative present, and French, when used at 


all in the Congress, was heard only from the lips of foreigners. The English 
in some cases, not in all, has evidently been reproduced from a German 
memorandum, and suffers not a little in intelligibility. There are, besides the 
debates, an excellent index, a list of members and of officers of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and the text of the resolutions adopted. An appendix is 
promised to follow separately, containing statistical tables and other matter 
of permanent value. 

—At 1425 F Street, Washington, D. C., is to be found the office of the 
“ Agency of French Spoliation Claims,” an “institution,” to use the words 
of the advertisement before us, which was established fifty years ago by Mr. 
James H. Causten as “agent and protector of the original claimants, all of 
whom are long since dead,” as are also their descendents in the second gene- 
ration, while the third generation, which is living, is scattered over the surface 
of the earth, and takes almost less interest in the prosecution of the claim than 
the general public. The history of the claims, as given in Mr. Causten’s pamph- 
let entitled ‘A Sketch of the Claims of Sundry American Citizens on the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, for Indemnity for Depredations Committed on 
their Property by the French Prior to the 20th September, 1200. which were 
Acknowledged by France, and Voluntarily Surrendered to Her by the United 
States, fora Valuable National Consideration, iu the Convention of that Date. 
Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged,’ is as follows : The treaties 
between France and the United States in 1778 contained these provisions: 

“ Article 1. In case of war between France and Great Britain, the cause 
to be common. 

“ Article 2. The two parties guarantee mutually from the present time, 
and for ever, against all other powers, to wit, the United States to his most 
Christian Majesty, the present possessions of the Crown of France in Ame- 
rica, as well as those which it may acquire by the future treaty of peace,’ etc. 
—Laws United States, vol. i., p. 9%.” 

By the same treaties also, exclusive use of our ports was granted to France in 
ease of war. In 1789 occurred the French Revolution; in 1792 his most 
Christian Majesty’s head was taken off by his subjects; and in 1795 these sub- 
jects, constituting the French Republic, were waging a desperate war with 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Great Britain, and the United Netherlands, and 
instead of making common cause with her, the United States were declared 
by Washington’s proclamation of April 22, 1793, to be neutral ; and instead of 
the United States guarantee in the second article of the treaty veiug carried 
out, the French West India Islands were all captured by the English with- 
out remonstrance or resistance on our part; and instead of allowing the 
French to use our ports, they were prevented from doing so, and at the same 
time, by a new treaty with England, that power was allowed the use of them 
as against France. Such, rightly or wrongly, was the view taken of the 
negotiations in France ; and in retaliation for these alleged grievances, the 
French Government let loose a swarm of privateers which swept the seas of 
some fifteen hundred American vessels, worth eight or ten millions of 
Mr. Jay’s treaty with England was promulgated in 1796; but three 


State, addressed to the “Merchants of the United States” by Jefferson, to 


| the following effect: 


“ PHILADELPHIA, August 27, 1793. 
“To —— 
‘GENTLEMEN: Complaint having been made to the Government of the 
United States of some instances of ‘unjustifiable vexations and spoliation 


| committed on our merchant vessels by the privateers of the powers at war, 


and it being possible that other instances may have happened, of which no 
information has been given to the Government, I have it in charge from the 
President [ Washington] to assure the merchants of the United States con- 
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cerned i in foreign commerce or navigation, that due attention will be paid to 
any injuries the v may suffer on the high seas or in foreign countries contrary 
to the law of vations or existing treaties ; aud that, on their forwarding 
hither well- authenticate .d evidence of the same, proper proceedings will be 
adopted for their relief. 

‘Tnformation will be freely received, either from individuals aggrieved 
or from any association of merchants who will be pleased to take the trouble 
of giving it in a case so interesting to themselves and their country. 

**T have the houvor to be, gentlemen, ete. 
“PH, JEFFERSON.” 


—This offer of agency—which referred not only to the French Spoliations, 
but also to claims of asimilar nature against England—the merchants readily 


accepted, and forwarded the evidence of their losses to the Department of 


State, which was by it (witheut retaining a record) forwarded to the re- 
spective British aud French Governments for collection. The evidence for- 
warded to England was with success prosecuted, and obtained an indemnity 
of about eleven willions of dollars, which sum was paid over to the sufferers 
of that class. On the other hand, France set up against the claims forward- 
ed to her a national, political, and pecuniary claim due to her by the United 
States of probably much greater amount than the entire Spoliation claims— 
growing out of the burdensome treaties with her of 1778 and the incurred 
liabilities. under them; and more particularly that said treaties 
« for ever” by their terms) should have continued and unmodified operation. 
Finally, the French Government proposed to set off these respective claims 
against each other—viz.: the private property of our citizens for captured 
vessels on the one hand, and the national claim of France against the United 
States on the other hand—by a formal, reciprocal renunciation of them on 
both sides, which was accepted by the Senate and promulgated by 


the President as the convention with France, on the 31st of July, 
1801. By tbis bargain and sale of the Spoliations claims, the United’ 


States not only paid their public debt and liabilities to France with 
the private property of their citizens, but also obtained the invaluable 
abregation in perpetuity of the onerous and dangerous treaties of 1778. 
This disposition of the matter was naturally unsatisfactory to those whose 
property had been destroyed; but from that day to this nothing more has 
been done. Forty-one Congressional committees have, to be sure, reported 


that they ought to be indemnified by the United States; seven times a 


favorable bill has passed the Senate, and twice the House, to say nothing of 


instructions and requests from the legislatures of thirteen States in the 
same sense. Still the claims are unsettled, and the agency, with its regular 
annual advertisement, its three generations of claimants, and its ‘‘ record” 
extending back to the very foundation of the Government, certainly merits 
the dignity of the term “institution” which Mr. Causten applies to it. Mr. 
Causten points out that the popular notion that these claims have something 
to do with the cession of Louisiana is an error, the convertion on the sub- 
ject of these claims having been ratified in 1801, 
Louisiana purchase. 


two years before the 


—We have alluded once or twice to the controversy between the Post- office 
Department and several of the leading railroads in respect to the so-called 
* postal-car service.” In January, 1873, the railroads having become greatly 
dissatisfied with their inability to obtain a redress of grievances, gave notice 
of discontinuance of service ; and action being thus forced, as it were, upon 
Congress, the Senate, at its extra session in March last, referred the whole sub- 
ject to the Select Committee on Transportation. This committee during the 
past summer gave the representatives of the railroads and of the Post-office 
Department a full and protracted hearing ; and from the evidence then taken 
and since published by the committee we obtain the following new points 
and illustrations of the beauties of our civil service. The grievances pre- 
sented by the railroads were many ; but one of the special matters com- 
plained of was the number of persons other than those 
the mails whom the Post-office Department, under the name of “duly 
authorized special agents,” forced upon the roads as free passengers, or, in 
common parlance, “deadheads”; and to make good their complaint the 
railroads submitted copics of the lists of the “duly authorized” furnished 
them by the Department, and much other collateral evidence. From an ex- 
amination of this testimony, there would seem to be two classes of Post- 
office free passengers or special agents recognized: one riding free inde- 
finitely on general order, or until the authorization is revoked by a new 
order, and another class who ride free occasiovally or on permits specially 
granted. Among the lists of the first class issued by the Post-office Depart- 
ment siace 1869, we find, as might be expected, the names of pretty much 
all the head officials actually serving in the General Post-office—the “ First,” 
“Second,” and “Third” Assistant Postmasters-Geueral ; the Auditor, the 
Topographer, the Superintendents of Free Delivery and of Post-office Build- 
ings; the heads of the Dead-Letter Department, of Foreign Mails, Money 
Orders, ete., ete. ; although it is somewhat difficult to see what all these 


(being | 


actually in charge of 


The Nation. 
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| notable persons, whose time and attention th 
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gentlemen can have to do with the mechanical carriage and distribation of 
letters through the agency of railroads which makes it expedient that they 
should be carried free of expense whenever they desire to leave Washington 
and go by rail to some other place. Butin addition to these names of officials 
really connected with the Post-oflice ae a watchful care the 
transmission of the mails seems to devcive or has devolved other 


ly supposed 


over 
upen 
coi have general 
were exe peg taken up with other Thus, for example, 
burden seems fall heavily on the official family of the Executive ; for 
amovg the “ aniy authorized special agents” of the Post-oftice reported by 
the railroads as travelling free since 1°69 on Post-office business, we find the 
following: Orville P. Babcock, President’s staff; Horace Porter, 
staff; R. M. Donglass, President’s aad >; James P, Ely, assistant 
private secretary to the President; Levi P. Luel executive clerk. Mr. 
A. B. Mullett, the architect of all our famous new pat ie buildings, also has 
the burden of Post-oflice work imposed upon him in addition to his othe: 
duties; and John I. Davenport of New York City, not satistied 
United States Commissioner, Supervisor of New York elections, and counsel 
for Gen. Butler's friend Sanborn, also takes upon himself the title of “ duly 
authorized special agent of the Post-office,” 


edad: the 


‘ 
) 


President's 


Key 


with being 


and travels free when 


he “ jour 
neys.” 
—Of other names, we find that of W. P. Faherty, reported in one place as 
belonging to the State Department, and in another as a Washington grocer ; 


S. If. Knapp, New York Post-office ; J. Sella Martin 
politician, stricken off the list iv 1971"; W. N. Saunders (colored), 
in the evidence as “ probably a politician”; and Gee. B. Knott, * Assistant 
Postmaster, New York.” Some fifty or sixty other names are specitied, but 
without references from which their legitimate connection with the Post-oflice 
can be determined. 


* (colored), probably a 


iso report d 


Of those who ride free vecasionally as special agents of 
the Post-office no names are given, but some idea of their number may be gained 
from the following items of evidence taken from the report of the Senate Com 
mittee. According to Mr. Harris, President of the Connecticut River Railroad, 
“the parties whom the Department sends to us” 
of Egypt, I sometimes think, They 


are like the locusts 
y are very numerous, sir, and are sent over 
the roads on ail sorts of pone “We says Mr. Wor: 
cester, of the New York Central, in his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee, ‘‘a large number of agents, who have no connection whatever with 
the mail business on our reads, or its immediate or even remote connections, 
They are frequently going to some distant poiut for the purpose of examin- 
ing into the affairs of some other road not having anything to do with us, 
on some other business, or returning therefrom. 


to carry * 


earry on our lines.” 


or 
These agents accumulate, 
so to speak, on the trunks and principal lines of the Kast, and the number of 
them that pass over our line is enormeus.” It would also appear, from some 
of the testimony reported, that the Post-oflice Department has not been at all 
particular in respect of the sex of the agents it employs to supervise the 
transmission of the mails, but that with commendabdle liberality women as 
well as men have been appointed to the business. Thus the 
the Philadeiphia, Wilmington. and Baltimore Railroad 
his evidence says: “ We are liable to be sued by any one of the numerous 
clerks who ride free in these postal cars, or by any one of the numerous 
ageuts, so called, of the Post-oftice Department who ride free in our passenger 
cars, in case the slightest accident happens to him or her. I will merely say, 
with reference to the word ‘her,’ that they carry women in these postal 
cars. I say it plainly. I have informed the Department, and it bas not 
been rectified. I do not allude to Postmaster-Geveral Creswell’s 
tration, however, in this connection.’ 


—Dr. Charles Beke, writing to the Athenaum (Jan. 24) from Cairo, 
speaks of the striking improvement in the face of Egypt since his last visit in 
18 There are now at least five millions under cuitivation, 
against half that number in 1850. ‘Green crops of various kinds are grow- 
ing luxuriantly, and it is pleasing to see the animals, black cattle, asses 
sheep, and goats grazing in the rich pasture without stint. Trees not ouly 
line the road on both sides, but have been planted so extensively that many 
parts of the country have the appearance of being well wooded.” 
there, the traveller sees 
of the villages or from among the trees.” 


President 


of Company 


in 


adminis- 


66. of acres 


Here and 
the midst 
Already there appears to have 
been a change of climate in consequence of the increased tillage of the land 
and the forest culture. “Egypt is fast losing its proverbial rainless cba- 
racter.” Rain has begun to be felt as an at Alexandria, and is 
markedly increasing in frequency at Cairo, where Dr. Beke, who had perhaps 
got tired of the “ of the Mediterranean (as another English 
traveller once did), enjoyed “four-and-twenty hours of rain, as heavy and 
continuous as any in London ; in fact, a regular English wet day.” 
dition of the people, though servile, is on the whole mending. 


too, “tall factory chimneys rising out of 
annoyance 


bloody blue sky ” 


The con- 
Caire the 
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Paris of the Levant. He is said to have ex- 
Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition, and to have 
by the results: but to Baker 


Khedive is bent on making the 


pend d two million dollars 


onl 


been somewhat Ippo ti maintain what 
yextend his conquests, he has 


of the 


" 
is well as t 


called in to his employ 


remarkable character, Col, Gordon, British engmeers, better 


his sobriquet of “ Chinese Gordon ” and for the exploits which won 


} — 
nRoOOWT ) 


him that distinction 


\ melancholy satisfaction may perhaps be derived by foreign nations 
from a knowledge that there is one product of Gerwan civilization which is 
not absolutely without flaw or imperfection. The Berlin Royal Library, it 
sevins from a recent speech delivered by Professor Mommsen, is in a bad 
condition. It is totally inadequate to the wants of the public; it is net only 


much smaller than the principal public libraries outside of Germany, but 


even than that of Munich, which contains nearly double the number of | 


volumes, and has seven times as much superficial area, to say nothing of 
catalogues (which can hardly be said to fall within the class of luxuries), for 
In London 
six times as much money is spent as at Berlin, though the demands on the 
Berlin library are much greater than on those abroad; it is used so much by 


the catalogues in the Berlin library are not accessible to readers. 


the students that it is very diificult to get hold of books recently published, 
and the Berlin savants are forced to supply their wants from private libraries. 
One book out of six applied for is generally missing; and Professor Momim- 
sen has even had to make journeys to other towns to consult books which 
to have been on the Berlin shelves. 


ought Such is the want of money that 


newspapers as important as the Times and the Journal des Débais are not to 


be 


found in the library; and there is no wonder that it is so, for the Govern- 
ment spends only 20,000 thalers annually (15,000 dollars) in the purchase 
of books, whereas 100,000 is needed. 


purposes of a library. 


The building is also unsuitable for the 


PROFESSOR CAITRNES.* 


He has, with 
He 
The topics 
of which he treats are always matters well worth consideration, and he 
handles the precision which is hardly ever 
attained by any writer who has not devoted attention to the art and prac- 


| gapetmapes- CALRNES is, above all things, a Professor. 

some of the defects, all the merits of the professorial character. 
never writes on any subject which he has not carefully studied. 
clearness aud 


them with 


tice of oral exposition. His strength lies in the use of sensible argument, 
such as comes appropriately from the professorial chair, and appeals to the 
good sense of the hearer without unduly exciting the desire to oppose or 
Add to this that Mr. Cairnes bas the moral no less than the 
intellectual virtues of an eminent teacher. 


contradict. 
Both his writings and his con- 
duct prove him to be a man of rare indeperdence, who has no desire to gain 
applause from any party or clique, and who, moreover, both meaning what he 
says and saying what he meaus, never utters a word without attaching 
to it a distinet meaning. Nothing shows bis character in a better light than 
an essay on the “ Revolution in America,” which has now little more than 
an historical interest. It was delivered in 1862, when the whole tide of 
British feeling ran streng against the North. It was a speech to an audience 
of Southern sympathizers. Itis as clear and as decided an exposition of the 
grounds on which the North had a claim to the support of Great Britain as 
if it bad been a lecture on American history addressed to a class of docile 
pupils. There were one or two advocates of the Northern side who could 
express themselves with greater oratorical or literary force than the author 
of the ‘Slave Power.’ But there was, at the darkest period of the great 
struggle, no firmer friend of Jiberty than Professor Cairnes; and among the 
small body of eminent men .who shared his views, there was not one who 
This 
argumentative calmness and excessive desire to state fairly arguments which 


could express strong opinions with equal calmness and good sense. 


he fully believes to be unanswerable, is to our minds the most conspicuous 
trait of Professor Cairnes’s mind. There is a good deal in his essays which 
adinits of criticism or objection, but the most captious censor will not dis- 
cover a single argument which is not, in its author’s judgment, a piece of 
bond fide sound reasoning, a single captious quibble, or a single attempt to 
misrepresent the opinions of an opponent by the use of rhetoric or of ridicule 
Even in dealing with Irish questions, on which men of the coolest feelings 
effort to deal 
You cannot call a man impartial who holds such 


constantly yield to passion, Professor Cairnes makes every 
fairly with all parties. 
distinet and decided opinions on all Trish questions as does Professor Cairnes ; 
but even landlords, who may combat many of the opinions contained in the 
‘Fragments on Ireland,’ must admit the intentional justice of their critic. 
It would indeed be possible, without making one false statement, to fill 


* * Political Essays. By James Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Profersor of Political Eco- 





nomy in University College, London.’ London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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pages with just eulogies ef the most distinguished living disciple of Mr. 
Mill's political school; but it is better worth while to consider an enquiry 
Why is it that Professor Cairnes, with 
all his ability, sense, and candor, has never exercised over the English pub- 


which these very eulogies suggest. 


lic anything like the influence which has been acqaired by men who lack bis 
merits? It would be ridiculous, for instance, to compare Mr. Froude’s judg- 
ment (if that brilliant writer can be said to possess any judgment at all) with 
Mr. Cairnes’s sound sense, aud no one can doubt that the ‘Fragments on 
Ireland’ contains more solid information within its seventy-and-odd pages 
than the whole two volumes of the rhetorical diatribe which Mr. Froude is 
pleased to entitle a history; but Mr. Froude’s rhetoric has influenced a 
hundred readers for one who will be affected by the Professor’s arguments. 
Mr. Greg, again, cannot pretend to anything like Professor Cairnes’s fairness 
iv regard to questions which concern the rights of Trish landlords; but Mr. 
Greg has made himself the representative of those who hold that landlords 
are always in the right, and tenants, especially if they be Irish tenants, 


| always in the wrong, whilst the author of the ‘ Political Essays’ has not 


impressed his views on any large portion of the community. 

It may indeed be urged with truth that Mr. Cairnes’s virtues stand in the 
way of his popularity. Fairness and good sense are excellent things, and 
the world could not get on without them; but they are more valued 
than praised, and will never excite the same admiration as skilful rhetoric or 
We could not do without bread and water, but we reserve 
our eulogies for game and wine. This is true as far as it goes, but is not the 
whole truth. Two defects militate against the Professor’s reputation. His 
style, in the first place, cannot fairly be called feeble, but stili less can it be 
called forcible or striking. When, to cite an example from his own essays, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith calls the potato “the gift than which the arch-fiend 
could scarcely have offered anything more deadly,” or when Judge Longfield 
says that the language of some men would not be more than adequate “ if 
potatoes ate men instead of men eating potatoes,” the reader is impressed by 
the exaggerated rhetoric of the one authority and the rough humor of the 
other; but no one will remember for five minutes the well-balanced sen- 
tences in which Professor Cairnes vindicates the character of an uniaterest- 
ing vegetable. His mode of reasoning, in the second place, exhibits a defect 
which is characteristic of teachers called upon rather to expound their own 
views than meet on equal terms the objections of opponents. Mr. Cairnes 
looks perfectly fairly at the case opposed to him, as far as he sees it, and 
meets with almost invariable success all the obvious and superficial argu- 
ments which might be urged in favor of the side to which he is opposed ; but 
he is apt not to perceive the strovgest ground which his opponents may take 
up, and therefore, after effecting a complete triumph over all the objections 
which he considers, leaves unconsidered what after all may be, if not a con- 
clusive, at any rate a forcible answer to his views. The fairest way of show- 
ing both the strong and the weak points of his mode of reasoning within the 
narrow limits of au article is to consider the argument of some one essay. 
For our immediate purpose, no part of the ‘ Political Essays * is more suit- 
able than the striking chapter on Colonial Government. We take this chap- 
ter the more readily as an example of Professor Cairnes’s mode of argument, 
because while the method pursued seems to us unsatisfactory, the Professor 
has, in our judgment, if not confuted his opponents, yet shown a stronger 
case than can be easily made out against his views. Our objections, there- 
fore, are rather to the method he pursues than to the conclusion at which he 
arrives. 

The thesis he maintains is that England ought to give up the attempt 
to retain the Colonies as part of her empire: “ The British Empire, such as 
it has hitherto been known to the world, has reached its natural goal. . 
Instead of a great political we shall be a great moral unity, bound together 
no longer, indeed, by imperial ligaments supplied from the Colonial Oftice, 
but by the stronger bonds of blood, language, and religion, by the common 
inheritance of laws fitted for free men, and of a literature rich in all that can 
keep alive the associations of our common glory in the past.” 

The arguments by which this conclusion is reached are as follows : 

Colonies, in the first place, have been hitherto held as valuable either for 
the sake of trade monopolies or for the sake of penal settlements. The over- 
throw of the mercantile system bas proved them valueless for the first pur- 
pose, whilst the refusal of the Colonies to receive convicts bas rendered them 
valueless for the second purpose. 

The Colonies, in the second place. are now admittedly independent. They 
are in fact, therefore, separated from the empire. 

It follows that there is no advantage in maintaining an imperial supre- 
macy which, were it real, would be of no value, and which in fact, while 
kept up in name at the expense of some four millions a year, has long ceased 
to have any substantial existence. 

Now, the Professor’s reasoning is to a great extent sound. Every asser 
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tion he makes can be shown to be true. It is true that the grounds on 
which the Colonies used to be held valuable either never had any real vali- 
dity or no longer exist. It is true that the Colonies are now all but inde- 
pendent states, and it is true that to acknowledge their actual-independence 
would deprive Great Britain of very little real power. Any controversialist 
who maintains that it is a great object to keep the present relation between 
England and her colonies, is pressed extremely hard by Professor Cairnes’s 
arguments. Even such an opponent is not entirely driven off the field, for 
he may argue both that the present condition of things confers considerable 
advantages on the Colonies—as, for example, by freeing them from the neces- 
sity of each maintaining an armed force—and that the present relation be- 
tween the mother-country and her offspring is well worth keeping up in 
view of future and unforeseen contingencies. Nevertheless, such a coutrover- 
sialist, if not absolutely routed, would have by far the worst of the con- 
flict; and it is with an opponent occupying the position we have described 
that Professor Cairnes deals. Against any one, in short, who maintains that 
the present connection between England and her Colonies can be perma- 
nently maintained, he shows, and shows conclusively, that the present arrange- 
ments must from their nature be simply transitory, and that a crisis has 
been reached which sooner or later will lead to a revolution. What is to be 
noted, however, is that to prove this is not to prove the thesis which Pro- 
fessor Cairnes wants to establish. The inevitable revolution may take one 
of two courses. It may (and this we admit is far the more probable result) 
lead to the complete independence of the Colonies. It may, on the other 
hand, result in a union or federation between Great Britain and the states 
which she has founded. Now, the position which writers who deprecate the 
independence of the Colonies take up is, that mere separation is a much less 
desirable mode of terminating the present connection than would be the 
formation of a great imperial federation. Politicians who take this view 
have something to say for themselves. It is, for example, credible enough 
that such a federation might maintain liberal principles of commerce 
which the Colonies will, if independent, sacrifice to the delusions of protec- 
tion. It is, again, possible that snch a federation might provide for the com- 
mon defence by the use of a far smaller force than would be necessary were 
the British Empire broken up into fragments. The progress of invention, 
by practically lessening the distance between different parts of the world, 
makes, it may further be urged, political combinations possible which could 


not have been dreamt of a century ago. If America had, in the time of 


George the Third, been within ten days’ sai] of London, and connected with 
Great Britain by the electric cable, the demand that representation should 
go along with taxation would have been met by introducing into the House 
of Commons members for Boston and Philadelphia. With the principles, 
however, or dreams of those who wish to extend rather than diminish the 
British Empire we have no concern. Mr. Froude and writers ef his school 
may be pure visionaries. All we contend is that Professor Cairnes never 
assails their position. His argument, that connection with the empire is at 
bottom inconsistent with Colonial independence, will not touch them, for 
they admit the fact; but suppose that Australia or Canada will sacrifice 
some independence in imperial matters, (e.g., the right of establishing pro- 
tective tariffs), for the sake of enjoying the full rights of citizens of a great 
empire. It is in fact upon the truth of this supposition that Professor 
Cairnes and his opponents must ultimately join issue. If Canada or Aus- 
tralia value the British connection highly enough to sacrifice something to 
it, human ingenuity could certainly arrange terms of union ; if not, the rela- 
tion of nominal dependence must at last terminate in acknowledged inde- 
pendence. Professor Cairnes may be perfectly right in believing the latter 
alternative to be that to which reason points as by far the more probable. 
His defect as a reasoner is that he never drives his opponents home so as to 
bring out clearly the final difference between them. This is a mistake which 
Mill was incapable of committing, and it is because Mill could not only state 
his own case but perceive the case of his opponents in all its bearings that 
he attained an influence which will never fall to his pupil, who is a professor 
rather than a logician, and, like a professor, can expound his own views much 
more clearly that he can conceive of the position of his adversaries. 


STEDMAN’S POETICAL WORKS.* 
ly this volume we have a complete collection of Mr. Stedman's 
poetical works, from those written in early youth when to write 
poems like Mr. Tennyson's was the thing for young poets to do, down 
to the one written only last summer for the Commencement exercises 
at Dartmouth College. They all have their excellences. But those that 
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satisfy the natural desire for perfection—the desire whose satisfaction is after 
all the essence of the poet's business—are not those poems in the volume 
which are most ambitious. They are rather such pieces as the fanciful, 
thoughtful, serio-comic “ Pan in Wall Street,” ** The Door step,” with its 
prettily-told reminiscence of an incident which will be dear to the common 
human heart as long as there are boys and girls and “ evening meetings ” 
‘Edged Too!s,” which is as good as Praed or avy other of our poetical vers 
de société makers could have wished it. Resembling these, but not exactly 
to be put into company with them, are the “ Ballad of Lager Bier” aud 
** Peter Stuyvesant’s New Year's Call.” They both have something of the 
lightness of touch and gaiety which mark the other pieces that we have 
mentioned and make them Mr. Stedman’s best and very pleasing. But as 
regards the second we may say that, considering the kind of theme of which 
it treats, there are swarms of such verses, while the treatment itself is not 
such in this instance as to surround the fly with amber; and the * Ballad ot 
Lager Bier,” with its ‘famous taps of ale “—up in New Haven—and with 
the inevitable Nuremberg, and Hans Sachs, and Faust, and Margaret, aud 
Mignon, and Schweitzerkiise, bas for a principal merit that it is youthful 
Of some other of these early poems we should say that were they wanting 
they would not be much missed. That they are very imitative is ther 
marked feature : 
“ Last August, of a three weeks’ tountry tour, 
Five dreamy days were passed amid old elms 
And older mansions, and in leafy dales, 
That knew us till our elders pushed us forth 
To larger life—as eagles pneh their young, 
New-fledged and wondering, from the eyrie’s edge 
To cater for themselves— 
I fell in, there, 
With Gilbert Ripley, once my chum at Yale,” ete 
That youthful poets must be imitators is an irrepealable law ; but by-and-by 
comes a time when the lesson-book is put out of hand, and, so far as our 
knowledge goes, it should then be put out of sight also, and all the written 
exercises destroyed. To us it seems that in reprinting at this late day his 
youthful attempts, Mr. Stedman has done himself an injustice, he having 
meanwhile learned to make poems which are all his own and worth having 
and being grateful for. And, Mr. Stedman apart, as for the public aud its 
relations to such poetry, no one ought to presume that the stages of bis 
poetical education and apprenticeship are of any interest 
poets are. 


Those of few 
Regarded as poems or as exercises in poem-making, we should 
say that the poet and his works would have been completely presented had a 
score or so of the most echo-like of these been omitted 

The longer poems of the volume are “ Alice of Monmouth, an Idyil 
of the Great War,” and “The Blameless Prirvee,” the latter being 
the most elaborate of ali Mr. Stedman's works. It has repaid his 
pains, being as it stands a dramatically conceived storr well told 
in finished verse. The other, “ Alice of Monmouth,” considered 
a story, is very slight and commonplace, the story-teller evidently 
having been careful only to provide himself with opportunity for ip 
dulging in descriptive lyrical and declamatory episodes, of which he has 
mavy in many kinds of metre. The general result seems to be unfortunate. 
A story to be simple need not be simple as a story for Mr. Bonner’s Ledger 
is such; but that is the case with this one, and the reader is a good deal 


us 


troubled by so much baldness and triteness when he had a perfect right to 
expect something better. Hugh is a rich lawyer's son, who falls in love at 
first sight with Alice. Alice isa poor strawberry-picker. Hugh marries her, 
and his father disinherits him. Soon afterwards the war breaks out. Hugh 
goes to the front as a captain, and quickly is made a colonel. Alice, for her 
part, watches and nurses in the hospitals. By-and-by the colonel is mortally 
wounded, and his repentant father, who has watched his career with con- 
cealed pride, seeking his bedside, forgives and is forgiven, and is reconciled to 
Alice. As for the manner in which this is told, and as for the episodical 
writing to which it forms the thread, we have found it all rather the reverse 
of interesting. The episodes appear to be too numerous and not very notice- 
ably varied, and the transitions from metre to metre are to our mind 
fatiguing. It is a hodge-podge of a poem. Good passages are, however, scat- 
tered throughout. One such is that beginning 

‘“* Wear no armor, timid heart"; 
another is that beginning 

** Love, from that summer mern"’; 
and another is a description of the Jersey flats. The April rains have washed 
the vast salt meadows, the great spring tides have flowed over and over 
them, the winter-bitten grasses have begun to freshen at the root, and to 
grow, 


** Sucking, athirst and resolute. 


And when the waters eddy away, 
Flowing in trenches to Newark Bay, 
The fibrous blades grow rapk and tall, 
And from their tops the reed-birde call. 
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Five miles in width the moor is spread ; 
‘two broad rivers ite borders thread ; 

The schooners which up their channels pass 
Seem to be sailing in the grass, 

save as they rise with the moon-drawn sea 
Twice io the day, continuously.’ 


This is 
picture 

ts close to the facets, doubtless, but certainly odd enough, is another de- 
seription in the same poem ; it is of ladies in New York eating strawberries : 


not highly 


sepue. 


** Ladies in silks and laces 
Lunching with tips agleam.” 
Not so close to the facts, but equally calculated to act as a “staggerer” on 
the reader, is the song and chorus with which the Jersey_strawberry maiden 
whiles away the time while “ picking,”—or, as she says in her song, 


’ 


** Rifling the sweets of the meadows.” 


A curiously incongruous and unjustified song it is, and the reader can but 
wonder how the author could have put it there. There it is, however, and 
as a piece of defective taste it is not without companions, as we have seen, 
It may be worth while, small as the matter appears, to remark here that 
such things are a failure in thy rudiments of that “ art” of which we have 
heard so much in various quarters ; and especially heard of it a3 opposed by 
the philistinism of our materialist American world. How long the world 
will remain of its present evil mind as regards the “culture” and “ art” 
about which solicitous interest has for some years been felt from Philadelphia 
to Boston, both cities inclusive, no one seems to know or givesa guess. But 
of this we may feel sure, that not without a colorable show of right will the 
world continue to be deaf to “ art” complainings and continue to care more 
for railroads than for the ideal, so long as our complaining is done so much 
better than our work—so long, for example, as our artists in the ideal make 
Mistress Anne Boleyn’s Christian name into a dissyllable (p. 165) ; and write 
“pants ”* (rhyming it with ‘‘ France”) (p. 171); and cause pre-Abrahamic 
Chaldean shepherds to discover in the Asian heavens 
‘* A silvery Venus and a lurid Mars ’*— 

forgetting the useful astronomical rule laid down in Billings’s ‘ Almanac,’ 
that “ Aries isa Latin ram,” and the fact that “ silvery Venus aud lurid Mars ” 
are no more Chaldean than the ‘Almanac’ asserts our zodiacal goat to be. 
Little slips like these should not mark the work of any devotee of “ art ” and 
“culture”; for so the good cause is not advanced. But this is a topic on 
which we had no intention of saying more than a word. We have referred, 
however, to an aspect of the general question over which we are sure it will 
be worth while for some of us to ponder. 

The last third of Mr. Stedman’s book—which contains three or four of the 
poems of which we have spoken, including the well-turned “ Dartmouth 
Ode”—as it is the latest so it is the best portion of his poetical writings. It 
ix partly made up of some .“ Occasional Pieces,” which are like many other 
occasional pieces that have been seen ; but for these the Cuban insurrection, 
the Cretan insurrection, the assassination of Abraham Lincolp, the cholera 
ov board the steamship Virginia, the death of Horace Greeley, and other 
similar * occasions,” are probably with more justice to be held responsible 
than Mr. Stedman, who utilized them. He bas made a success in but one 
of them—the lines in which the shade of old Admiral Stewart is welcomed 
like a pew Ulysses to the Fortunate Isles: 

** Welcome, old comrade, Lawrence cries; 
Ah! Stewart, tell us of the war?! 
Who win the glory and the scars? 
Ilow floats the skyey flag—how mary : tars? 

Still speak they of Decatur’s name, 

Of Bainbridge’s and Perry's fame, 

Of me who earliest came 

Make ready, all: 

toom for the Admiral! 

Come, Stewart, tell us of the wars!" 

ART IN NORTHERN EUROPE.* 

MULE author of this work is known as a contributor to the Portfolio, Mr. 
Hamerton’s illustrated monthly, aud to other English journals, of papers 

upon subjects connected with the Fine Arts; more especially, or so it has 
seemed to us, on contemporary art and artists. The substance of some of 
his later papers is included in the present volume, of which they make (says 
the preface) about one third, The “ Art Tour” was made during the sum- 
mer of 1870, and the author seems to have found in it much to enjoy; but 
his adventures of travel and sojourn are not dwelt upon at any length, and 
the reader is kept close to his studies of art, and is hurried from, gallery to 
museum, and from museum to palace. The book is, in fact, a guide-book to 
the fine arts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Moscow, so far, 
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at least, as they are publicly accessible, for little reference is made to private 
collections. 

There are two chief divisious of the subject-matter of the volume, which 
| include within themselves pretty much all that is of importance in it, name- 
| ly, the account of contemporary art and artists, as the author found them re- 
presented in permanent or temporary exhibitions in Denmark, Scandinavia, 
and Russia; and, secondly, the account of the national collections of ancient 
art. The value of these severally must needs be very different in kind. They 
are for different persons; and, indeed, the number must be small of those 
students who care for so full an account of the living painters of landscape 
and genre in the north of Europe, and their respective gifts and qualities ; 
men whose works few travellers and few amateurs behold. And yet, if the 
author could inspire in his reader great confidence in his thoroughness of ex- 
amination and soundness of judgment, it might well be that even this 
information about far-away things would be useful to stay-at-homes. 
It is possible that paintings by Neff and Brunof may be brought to us 
by some of our rich collectors, seekivug a novel field of exploration. 
And, apart from that possibility, handbook knowledge and the results 
of ‘‘cramming” are welcome to nearly all of us within limits, and it might 
be agreeable to be able to talk learnedly of the ‘‘ Great Imaginative School” 
of Stockholm or any place else, if only one could be sure that one might 
in this case take the author’s opinions as certain to be reasonable; solidly 
based on immutable principles, and on extensive and intelligent comparison. 
But unfortunately so much of the author’s criticism as is within ordinary 
knowledge, and can be measured and weighed, does not seem to be very 
consistent nor very well matured ; and it is certainly not of that solid and 
assured character which carries with it an almost involuntary assent. Not 
to instance the opinions expressed of any one artist’s work—to take the 
short disquisition, upon pages 52 and 53, upon the movement in the fine arts 
in Rome during the earliest years of this century, a few lines only, crowded 
with erroneous, unconsidered, almost meaningless statements: or to take 
the attempted account on pages 56 and 57 of-the influence of classical art 
on the artists who were engaged in the Roman revival in question—to 
consider these passages, their spirit and tendency, and what they must 
sprig from, is to abandon all idea of making our author’s opinions our own. 

There is a curious inconsequence about the work which indeed may be 
exemplified by many passages; thus ‘“ the tesseree [of mosaics in glass] are 
subject to disintegration, and, seeing that even granite crumbles under an 
Italian winter, it is easy to believe that in St. Petersburg mosaics must fall 
to pieces.” That is to say, because granite suffers from cold (if indeed it 
does), it is clear that glass cannot bear it. It is not a question of the back- 
ing or ground of the mosaic; that las been disposed of before. So at the 
Cathedral Church of St. Isaac, which the author seems to admire more than 
its awkward design would warrant, the magnificent “columns of malachite 
and lapis-lazuli, which to the eye present themselves as solid and honest, 
have been built up as incrustations on hollow cast-iron tubes. Thus hollow 
are the most precious arts of Russia.” A hasty generalization! But ithad been 
stated three lines above that the columns of lapis-lazuli cost £12,000 sterling 
a pair, and those of malachite more than half as much, which very consider- 
able cost would Jead one to suppose that cheap and hollow show was not the 
end proposed, and that some reason existed for the obnoxious make of the 
columns. If the author had enquired more closely he would have found 
that a malachite vase or table, even those magnificent examples presented by 
the Czar, and to be seen in palace vestibules throughout Europe, is not a 
block of solid malachite, any more than a gilded vase is solid gold; the 
beauty and richness of the material is supposed to justify the great cost of 
producing these veneered objects, which it would be impossible to make in 
any other manner. Malachite is not found in any large masses; still less 
in large masses without flaws and interruptions. Lapis-lazuli is used some- 
times in the solid piece; a “nef” or boat-shaped cup in the Louvre, about 
nine inches long, is a notable instance, but the author should have enquired 
whether lapis-lazuli in large masses, as seen in the two magnificent table- 
tops in the Pitti Palace, is of that firm and well-knit structure which sug- 
gests its use for solid columns of great size. Of a piece are the author's 
objections to institutions for the care of forsaken children, which he heartily 
condemus, because “there is about maternity a sanctity, in infancy a 
beauty, to which these foundliog hospitals do outrage” ; and because ‘the 
holy art of Italy specially sanctifies the relationship of mother and ebild,” 


| while it appears that painters wishing to sketch would carefully avoid (or 


“ flee from”) the hospitals. 

If it is desirable to compare with our author’s dicta in regard to unknown 
artists his opinions of those whose works are well and widely known, the 
long and elaborate account of Thorwaldsen and his works is a good instance. 
Itis safe to say that he greatly overrates the Danish sculptor’s merit as an 
artist; that even if we take for granted the highest merit that will be claimed 
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for Thorwaldsen by critics nowadays, Mr. Atkinson greatly overrates his rela- 
tive importance among modern artists, aud we find that the many adverse 
criticisms upon him are absolutely ignored, and the greatness of the artist and 
the permanent value of his work quietly assumed. Professor Jerichau, another 
Danish-Roman sculptor, is also much admired by our author; but of this 
artist we can point to but one work casily accessible to our readers, the 
inartistic and badly-modelled ‘‘ Adam and Eve” which was until lately en 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The descriptions of the museums of old art are more to the purpose, and 
are really of value. There is ® most interesting account of the gold orna- 
ments discovered in Denmark; of the manner of their collection by the 
Government in the castle of Rosenberg; and of their character and relative 
importance. But the immense collections of the Hermitage give him the 
best opportunity ; and in the pages devoted to this subject a really interest- 
ing account is given of one of the most important museums of Europe. Disap- 
pointments await the student, however. When one remembers that the finest 
Greek vases and classical bronze work of the Campana collection were taken 
to Russia and to the Hermitage, having been bought by Mr. Guedenoff be- 
fore the French Government began to treat for the purchase of the collec- 
tion, one goes eagerly to Mr. Atkinson for some account of the unique vase 
of Rufo, and of its companions, which were suddenly snatched away to the 
North. But there is very little about them, and no description. Paintings, 
in fact, are what occupy our author chiefly, and rather to the exclusion of 
other subjects. 

The account of the glass manufacture, and especially of the making of 
decorative mosaics, in Russia, is of great interest, and the description 
is no doubt accurate of these mosaics, and of the differences in make 
and appearance between them and those of Dr. Salviati, of Murano. 
And there are hints, out of which something may be made by the intelligent 
student, concerning ancient Byzantino-Russian art, and its influence upon 
modern work. 

The book, then, is a guidé-book which would be better if it were more 
purely a guide-book—more simple, more severely restrained within the 
limits of useful description, much less heavily burdened with unaccepted 
and doubtful criticism. The form and arrangement of a ‘ Murray’ would be 
the best for it, and in that shape. with a fuller index and headings to catch 
the eye, it would be a valuable book of reference for the library shelf or for 
travel. Asa philosophic and critical work it is very inadequate. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


oo. every one of the magazines for March contains an article or two 
noticeable for its usefulness or interest, but Lippincott’s distinguishes 
itself by a general level of easy-going entertainment which seems as if in 
good keeping with the latitude of Delaware and with the sightly typography 
of the best printed and handsomest of American magazines. A capital article 
is the first of two devoted to describing a trip into Egypt made by some gay 
young artists and their friends. At their head, not so gay as his younger 
companions, was the painter Géréme, who was “descending upon the land of 
Pharaoh with as fell a purpose as ever sent a Highland chieftain raiding 
upon the Lowlands. His artistic larder needed replenishing.” With so much 
earnestness and solicitude did the artist pursue his intent that his hair, which 
at his setting out on this journey had been black, was at his return perfectly 
gray. Of his companions were About and Lenoir, and great must have been 
the tourists’ enjoyment of the scenes and events here so cleverly described 
and related. 

Another few pages of agreeable reading tell us of the flowering plain of 
Laval, of Cannes and the country round about, and of the Isle of Sainte 
Marguerite—the prison once of the man in the Iron Mask and now of Bazaine, 
The writer of this sketch shows us also Rachel in her last days. Inciden- 
tally, he corrects an error embodied in one of Matthew Arnold’s sonnets. As 
an error it is not without a certain symbolical significance which will perhaps 
be grateful to the enemies of Anglo-Greek-modern-antique poetry. The 
sonnet makes it a happy thing for the dying actress that she drew her last 
breath at Cannes, where, as was well, 

“ The fret and misery of our northern towns 
In this her iife’s last days, our poor, our pain, 
Our jangle of false wits, our climate’s frowns, 
Do for this radiant Greek-souled artist cease ; 
Sole object of her dying eyes remain 
The beauty and the glorious art of Greece.”’ 
This refers to the fact that the room in which Rachel died contained a statue of 
Polyhymnia, wrought by David (of Angers), an intimate friend of M. Sardou, 
who was owper of the villa occupied by the actress. But in reality the sick 
women on first being shown to her room fainted dead away at the sight of 
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this figure and could not sleep till it was removed. It was terrifying to her 
as having once been seen by her in a dream, and seen in a threatening atti- 
tude. Fanciful people may make what they like of this attitude of the an- 
cient lyrical and rhetorical muse towards the modern one—of the marble 
muse to the muse of flesh and blood. The fact that Rachel was often an 
extremely imaginative person in her statements has made some people douht 

he reality of the alleged vision; but the discovery of an entry in a note-book 
of a Jong previous date is hell to be proof that it was really seen ati 
alleged. 

Readers who are not of the opinion of Goethe's Ottilie and do not feel 
themselves offended and degraded by the contemplation of monkeys or mon- 
strosities of any sort, will find in the ‘“ Monthly Gossip” of Lippincott’s a 
little news about the Siamese Twins—so called. It is by a writer who knew 
them in their infancy and in their own country, before they fell into the hands 
of the showmen. It seems that they were three-quarters Chinese and one- 
quarter Siamese. 

Scribner's makes itself responsible for a comprehensive and particular ac- 
count of the building of the Union Pacifie Railroad. It is by an anonymous 
writer, who seems to have long had a thorough acquaintance with that enter 
prise. The subject has never to our knowledge been treated of so perspicu- 
onsly as in this instance, and, old as the story is, the form in which it now 
appears ought to secure for ita great number of readers, and, short as people's 
memories are, ought to dispose effectually of several men who as yet have 
not felt the full foree of the popular contempt and indignation which they 
have earned. When he comes to the wonderful tale of the building ef 
the road, the writer’s list of interested persons who were members of Con- 
gress is enlarged by the addition of several new names, and also by 
setting down again the names of gentlemen previously mentioned who 
figured in the business in other than their Congressional capacity, Among 
them, of the one class or the other, are Oakes Ames, Samuel Hooper, 
and John B. Alley; T. C. Durant; J. M. S. Williams of Massachusetts; 
Oliver Ames, of the same State; Mr. Peter A. Dey, the first engineer of the 
road, who in a letter to John A. Dix, the first President of the Company, 
threw up his position because of the glaring frauds that he would have had 
to practise had he retained it; General Granville M. Dodge ; If. S. MeComb, 
except for whom ‘the history of the Crédit Mobilier had never been 
written,” and whose “ double ’ ought to have turned up at the San Francisco 
end of the line, there being “no reason to believe that the Central Pacific 
road divided smaller profits among its stockholders than the Union Pacitic, 
but they had no McComb in California”; Cornelius S. Bushnell, H. M. 
Hoxie, and others with whose names the public has been wearisomely 
familiar. Yet, despite all that has been said about this gigantic fabrie of 
rapacity, the account bere given is extremely interesting, and is not after all 
profoundly discouraging. Once in a while, however, the reader may be 
tempted to a horse-laugh not very fall of hope for our future. For example, 
five years ago, the public was innocently felicitating itself on the patriotism 
and enterprise of the Eastern men and the Californians who, with the energy 
and celerity of afreets, were working towards each other across the heart of 
the continent, and (wholly for the honor of the American name) were laying 
down rails at the rate of a thousand miles of track in a single season. We 
all stood ready to applaud these disinterested creatures, and when the two 
locomotive engines, the one from the Atlantic coast and the other from the 
Pacific, faced each other on the Plains and the road was completed, we all 
did applaud ; we rang the bells in every city, and we made speeches and ser- 
mons and poems in honor of the energy which had been displayed. Entirely 
different emotions, however, had all that summer and autumn been filling 
the bosoms of the Crédit Mobilier stockholding gentlemen and the directors 
of the Central Pacitic. The simple truth was, ‘the more miles built the 
more pretit,” and each set of patriots wanted the other set not to build too 
many. 

Other articles in this month’s Scribner's are an amusing extrava- 
ganza entitled ‘The Tachypomp”; a discussion of the character of the 
late J. S. Mill under the heading “The Autobiography of an Atheist ”; 
a useful account of the early days of Washington City, and more 
especially of the Burns and Van Ness families; and a readable notice of a 
It is done 
by a writer familiar at first hand with Dr. Harris’s subject. We should 
mention also Mr. Edward King’s description of Western North Carolina as 
being a paper which many of our readers will be pleased to look at. 
It deals with a queer people and a rich and beautiful country little known 
to the world at large, and for many reasons well worthy of being brought to 
the attention of the tourist and ef the settler. Mr. King’s descriptions do 
scant justice to his subject. The odd population, its habits and its manners 
and opinions, are sketched serappily and without vividness ; and the descrip- 
tious of the face of nature, though better done, have little variety cr pictu- 
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resyueness and are in this instance overburdened with local details little 


more interesting than a catalogue. The illustrations, however—and in these 
Scribner's Monthly tar excels its com petitors—greatly help the letterpress, 
and iu Still, in spite of his short- 


comings, Mr. King makes a series of articles which will doubtless be wel- 


part prevent its baldness from being seen. 


cowed, and which deserve to be welcomed, by a great cloud of readers. 

in flarper’s Magazine there are two contributions from Mr. Charles 
Nordbotf, of which one is upon a subject as to which he is to be taken for an 
authority, and which few persons can read without getting new light on an 
important matter. Mr. Nordhoff has himself been a seaman, and in writing 
about the rights and wrongs of seamen he is not only an authority, but he 
engages the attention as it can only be engaged by the conviction that the 
to the last word the thing that he is talking about. 
Hlere, for instance, is What seems to be undoubtediy a word of sense on a 
But before quoting it, we will 
speak for a moment of the kind of vessel which Mr. Nordhoff stigmatizes as 
‘ coffins.” Even in old times, he remarks, there were some men who built 
‘ coffins ” and sailed them ; but, as a rule, the shipowner was a merchant of 
meaus and character, who felt his responsibility ; whose ship it took years 


writer knows down 


topic more discussed than understood. 


to build; who selected bis master and mates from men whom he knew, his 
neighbors and friends perhaps; whose own means were very largely invested 
in the cargo, and whose character suffered if his vessel was lost. But nowa- 
days the curse of the time bas come over the sea as over the land, and in- 
fected the shipowner as every ove else; men buy ships as they buy real 
estate or stocks, or as they set up a bank—to make as much money as 
possible in the shortest possible time, at the greatest possible risk to others, 
aud the utmost possible profit to themselves. Nowadays, a man buys un- 
seaworthy ships on much the same calculation as used to satisfy the owner 
of slavers: if he pays five dollars a ton for the * coffins,” and, having 
heavily insured his cargoes, loses in the first year two of his ships with all 
ou beard, while the third comes safe home, he has probably made monev on 
his He has been able to underbid the owners of sound ships, 
und, the lowest rate carrying the day, if only insurance can be got by the 
owner of the cargo he has secured freight which should have gone to better 
vessels. And now for the cruelty with which seamen are sometimes treated, 
as to which matter we were about to quote Mr. Nordhoff’s language: 


investment. 


* | believe it may be stated as a rule, not without exceptions, however— 

of which I shall speak later—that when a crew has been starved, beaten, or 
otherwise wronged, it is in a ship of the kind I have been considering, a 
‘black sheep.’ Naturally, where a man owns a fine staunch ship, he takes 
some pride in her. He provides her with first-rate officers, he takes some 
interest in the crew, he expects his ship to earn money for him not for one 
vear, but for a dozen, and therefore she is found and fitted for a long life. 
Gut a ship speculator must make his money quickly. His old hulk, there- 
fore, is skimped in every way. He hires a cheap captain and cheap officers ; 
he puts on board poor and insufficient supplies; and as he knows the law, 
and keeps carefully out of reach of it, and as he has studied his venture and 
means tu make money at every possible turn in it, he instructs the captain 
that if wages are much lower at his nearest port, he had better drive his 
sailors ashore aud ship a cheaper crew.” 
Ouce wore we see that intensified working of the auri sacra fames which 
the conditions of our American life, with the enormous premiam that they 
offer upon individual evuergy, has developed so often to our praise and so 
vften to our shame. 

Mr. Nordhoff’s second contribution describes our light-bouses, and presents 
us with a pleasant picture of avery creditably managed system. Another good 
article is entitled “‘ Archibald Constable and His Friends.” The article, and the 
book upon whieh it is based, wili have the effect of surprising a great many 


” OF 


people who have long listened to stereotyped talk about several distinguished 
Scotchmen and Englishmen of the beginning of the century. It cau hardly 
be denied that the friends of these distinguished men, and after them the in- 
numerable company or “ of minor writers, who repeat for 
ever aud for ever the commonplaces of literary history and literary criticisin, 
until at last they get them incorporated into all the ‘Alliboue’s Dictionaries’ 
aud ‘ Cleveland’s Compenudiums’ and * Chambers’s Cyclopedias,’ and, as we 
may say, into the very air we breathe—it is not te be denied that for a gene- 
ration or two these writers have had full possession of the public ear, and that, 
whether they have forestalled true judgment as regards the objects of their 


awkward squad ” 


worship, they have at any rate succeeded in having their verdict entered as 
the final verdict, to be accepted of all men. To find, therefore, Lockhart’s 
an infamous libel” and ‘a clever but out- 
rageously uutruthiul performance,” and to hear Sydney Swith described as a 
bit of a coward, and Scott as a business manu who, iu his more than’ canny 
sharpness of dealing with his publishers, overreached himself and deserved- 


‘ Lite of Scott’ spoken of as * 


ly lost his fortune, will cause some prickipg up of ears. James Hogg, also, 
is spokeu about with great plainness, and Brougham—whom, however, no 
human being is recorded to have liked—gets still harsher measure. No 








| 
| 


doubt one of the worst uses to which we can put heroes is to set them up 
for worship ; and a devil’s advocate is far from beiug the most noxious mem- 
ber of society, and indeed may be suspected to be muck too rare a public 
servant; but the inference is not easy to evade that the friends of Mr. Con- 
stable are more fervid than judicious. For instance, there is no reason, or 
there is but slight reason, why Hogg’s ‘ Chaldee Manuscript’ should be styled 
“ the most indecent lampoon of modern times,” whicb is the designation here 
given it. To come upon such an outburst is to be reminded of the remark 
which, according to Mr. Emerson’s report, Nature makes to reformers when 
they come out of conventions, ‘“‘ Why so hot, wy littlesir?” In the ‘ Chaldee 
Manuscript ’ Mr. Constable was called * the Crafty,” and the style of the squib 
was in imitation of a chapter or so of the First or Second Chronicles; but 
neither the choice wit of the epithet nor the deficient reverence of the style 
make Hogg’s diatribe the most indecent lampoon of modern times, or any- 
thiug but a rather stupid, gross, personal satire, very well in keeping with 
the fashion of the day. 

The most interesting pages of the Atlantic Monthly are taken up by 
a posthumous contribution of Mr. Ralph Keeler’s, which gives in the words 
of Mr. Owen Brown the story of his escape from the neighborhood of 
Harper’s Ferry after the defeat and capture of his father. We believe the 
narrative has had the benefit of Mr. Brown’s revision, and we suppose it may 
be taken as accurate. But Mr. Brown is the sole survivor of the little party 
which, during three weeks of wintry weather and through many hardships 
and imminent dangers, wandered among the woods of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania in the end of 1859; and there are several indications that had he 
not been the sole survivor—had Cook for instance not been taken and 
hanged—there might very likely have been contradictions of some parts of 
this record. As it stands, it stands with Mr. Brown as the unmistakable 
hero of it. That he was such seems entirely probable; his companions ap- 
pear to have been neither the most sensible of men nor in other respects 
fitted to cope with the difficulties which after the collapse at the Ferry they 
found confronting them. How much of that appearance of fall recognition 
of the original varrator’s merits which the narrative wears may be due to 
nature and the methods and manners of the scribe who took down Mr. 
Brown’s words, and how much may be due to an unegotistic simplicity of 
Mr. Brown’s which made him not afraid to say “1” when “1” was the thing to 
be said, we cannot tell. Something, we should guess, is due to the former. 

“The Aborigines of California,” by Mr. Stephen Powers, urges the claims 
of the Chinese as the founders of our tribes of American Indians. Mr. 
Powers, whose right to speak on such matters in a magazine like the Atlantic 
has not been proved, points out some coincidences which, as we are able to 
vouch, will to the eye of ignorance seem striking, and which the reader will 
note with interest. That at the conclusion he will wish to know what Mr. 
Powers’s speculations are all worth is also true. ‘‘ A Medieval Naturalist,” 
by Mr. J. H. A. Bone, gives a synopsis of the contents of a “ Bestiary ”’ re- 
vived and reprinted some time since by aun English publication society ; 
“ Life in the Backwoods of Canada” appears as a sober-sided picture of a 
very unprepared beginner’s life in the bush; ‘‘ In a Market Wagon” is a pa- 
thetic piece not without some pathos, but with a “sampler” worker's 
obviousness of art which is the reverse of pleasing; “ Prudence Palfrey ” 
goes on with great liveliness; there are some good verses by various 
authors; and there is the usual amount of critical comment on books, music, 
and plastic art. " 

The Catholic World, as well as Scribner's, attacks Mr. Mill as an atheist. 
The two articles are perhaps equally clever. Each sets in a clear light those 
phases of Mill’s character as revealed in his autobiography which are most 
calculated to induce in his admirers a deep distrust of the judgment, the 
common sense, of their leader. The Protestant magazine is perhaps more 
courteous than its Catholic contemporary in its general treatment of the pbi- 
losopher, though both of them write with some impatience, and to both he 
is first of all a man who has refased to believe in God as they understand 
God, and is therefore by an instantaneous deduction pronounced an “atheist” 
—a judgment from which Mill would as instantaneously appeal. Another 
attractive essay in the Catholic World Zis a trauslated copy of a state-paper, 
guaranteed authentic under the oath of M. Léon Pagés, which was submitted 
to the late Emperor of the French, and on which was based his policy 
towards the church from 1860 forward. The author of it was one of the 
Emperor's ministers of public worship. ‘The key-note to the whole insi- 
dious proceeding,” says the Revue du Monde Catholique, “is contained in 
the opening sentence—that no matter what is done by the Catholic Chure :, 
it must be for the sake of obtaining ivfluence over souls, not for their spiri- 
tual and eternal welfare.” “Secular domination,” says the Minister of Public 
Worship, “ has been, is, and always will be the essential tendency of Roman 
Catbolicism—secular domination, the inevitable result of transforming a man, 
the Pope, into the infallible and absolute Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth.” 
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5 Following up this discovery, which he is fully persuaded contains the neat | they do not read a paper on the other side.” “The people are not taught 
and portable truth of the whole matter, the Minister proceeds into history, | by unpaid ministers, as witb us [in Lancaster], but are Lutherans and German 
and, it is needless to say, is able without trouble to make avery black show- Reformed, and can be led by their preachers.” President Buchanan, finally, 
ing for the once Gallican Church. Next comes his plan for preventing the | is said to have attributed the Republicanism of Lancaster to the peace sects 
realization of the Ultramontane watchword—‘“ The Freuveh clergy are first | which prevailed there. Doubtless there is truth in all these suggestions ; as, 
Catholic, then French.” For this plan we must refer the reader, to the | to consider only the last, the tenet of non-resistance logically involves oppo 
Catholie World, which gives a noticeable but not an unusual proof of the |. sition to slavery (the sum of all violence), though the Quakers were slow to 
Ultramontane tendencies of American Catholicism by reproducing the whole | perceive this, and slower to acknowledge it in their practice. We suspect, 
article with evident contentment, and no apparent notion that by possibility however, that the root of the difference between the counties in question lies 
the Minister also may have had some of the truth on his side. in the percentage of the “ Dutch” population in each. The “ very ‘ Duteh ’ 

: county of Berks,” says Mrs. Gibbons, in alluding to it; and therefore, we may 

conclude, the most impervious to the English language, the most averse to 

«Pennsylvania Dutch,” and Other Essays. By Phoebe Earle Gibbous. | the common-school system, the most ignorant ; in religion, the most bigoted 
Second edition, with additions. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.)—The | and priest-ridden ; in polities, the most stationary aud most easily controlled 
principal field of Mrs. Gibbons’s observations for the production of this work | by demagogues, In other words, we see in Berks the worst effects of the 
has been Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in which there are reckoned some immigration of Germans into Pennsylvania a century or a century and a 
twenty or thirty religious divisions—more, as has been alleged, than any ter- | half ago—an immigration regarded with distavor by Franklin, and which 
ritory of equal size and population in avy other part of the world can show. | from time to time excited the alarm of the Assembly. as was manilested by 
The denominations here noticed are chiefly Baptist, viz., Mennonites, | several ineffectual attempts to check it. The outlandish speech of these 
Amish, Dunkers, and the community of Ephrata. A chapter is also devoted | “foreigners” (as they were called in eontradistinetion to those whe 
to the Moravians and the Schwenktelders respectively ; and the Quakers (of | came from Great Britain) was the moving cause of the opposition 
which society the author is a member) are described by individual examples | to them; and experience has shown that this was a solid ground 
in “A Friend” and “ Cousin Jemima.” Who is meant by this gossip need | of objection. Pennsylvania was then a border colony, not a quarter 
not concern us; but the true name of ‘‘ A Friend” was Daniel Gibbons (in part settled. a wilderness from the Susquehanna to the Obio, inhabited 
these pages styled Samuel Wilson), and those who desire to learn something by savages, and exposed to their incursions; without fixed insti 
more of this remarkable character will find a fuller and better sketch of him | tutions, and in all ways incapable of assimilating so Jarge an in- 
in Still’s ‘ Underground Railroad.’ The leading essay fairly, though super- | fusion of foreigners as that to which religious persecutions on the Continent 
ficially and without method, indicates the features which distinguish the | had subjected it. [t must be borne in mind that the {ree-school system: of 
Pennsylvania “ Dutch” from the native stock, of English or Scotch-Irish de- Pennsylvania was not established till 1854, and till 1854 was struggling to 
scent. In the next most considerable paper the Swiss origin of the Lancaster | obtain the development and effi iency which public instruction had reached 
County Mennonites (Palatines) is traced, or rather argued, for the evidence | in the Eastern States; so that it may be said that this most important 
is neither very clear nor very conclusive. All the remaining chapters con- | factor in producivg a homogeneous citizensh p has been in full operation fo 
cerning the “Dutch” have for their occasion a personal visit among the | only twenty years. This delay must be attributed in no small measure to 
sectarians described, and the narrative of incidents is more or less supple- | the indifference, conservatism, and downright obstructiveness of the 
mented by historical data borrowed from divers sources. The account of the | “ Dutch "—qualities in which they were contirmed by their almost universal 
monastic experiment ut Ephrata offers some corrections to that adopted in | addiction to agriculture. It follows almost as a corollary, that we musi also 

H Noyes’s ‘ History of American Socialisms,’ in which, for example, 1713 is | attribute to their influence or iuertia the want of prosperity which has 
given as the date of foundation—perhaps a printer’s error for 1731, though | attended the higher institutions of learning in Peunsylvania, and more par- 
this would still be too early. ticularly the University ; but to be just, we should probably have to add the 

While language, manners, and customs, and especially diet, are common | Quakers as a makeweight on the same side. The “ Dateh” and Qasker 
to all the Pennsylvania “‘ Dutch,” there is a marked difference in the political | ideas of education were, to be sure, not ideutieal; but the Amish man whe 
complexion of the two adjaceut couuties of Lancaster and Berks. Thaddeus | told our author that he was “not in favor of teaching geography and 
Stevens used to represent the former in Covgress; Andrew Jackson, as the | grammar in the schools: it’s worldly wisdom.” if he set a limit te in 
old joke rans, continues to this day to be the regular Presidential candidate | straction which the co-sectaries of Liudley Murray would certaiuly be far 
in some parts of Berks. Mrs. Gibbons has no explanation of her own of this | from approving, probably stated a principle of limitation which has governed 
phenomenon, but quotes several. “Berks is Democratic because so many | the practice of the great body of the Quakers—and not in Pennsylvania 
Hessians settled there after the Revolution.” ‘The people are ignorant; | alone. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND 


FINANCE, 

New York, February 24, 1374. 
noticeable change in the condition of the money market for the 
“kk is of $5,013,600 ; whit h 


signifies that there is a better demand for the use of money, but to what ex- 


pue only 


past we an increase of the loans at the banks 


tent this may be wanted for manufacturers and transporters is not apparent, 


rhe wants of Wall Street have not varied much from those of the previous 
week or two, and it may fairly be presumed that a large part of this increase 


in bank loans and discounts has gone into what is known as “ legitimate” 
trade. There is also a further decrease of $2,324,200 in the specie held by 
the, associated banks, showing that the gold is needed for customs payments 
or for export, and that a rise of less than one per cent. in the premium is suf- | 
ficient to relax the hold of its temporary owners. The circulation remains 
about the same as for the previous week, viz., $26,771,300; the net deposits 
of $239,767,360 are a trifle more, The legal-tender reserve is still far above 
the legal requirement—$21,873,20)—though the excess has diminished dur- 
ing the week by over two millions. The following is the statement in full 
as compared to that of the previous week : 


February 14. February 21. Differences. 
in vn su ccdnss tnd. eeeeees $278 217.000 $ 283,250,600 Inc. $5,013,600 
Specie cepsiiblsianeadtie 30,687 200 28 368,000 l'ec. 2,324 200 
Legal Tenders. . 59,872,100 60,150,6 0 Ine. 278,500 
Deposits ' 230,670,700 234.767 300 Inc. 96,600 
Viicniation.... 26,895,600 26,771,200 Dec. 124,300 


rhe following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 








February 14. February 21. Differences. 
Specie... a $30,687,200 $28,363,000 Dec. $2,324,200 
a 5Y.ST2. 160 60,150,600 Ine. 278,500 
Total Reserve.... $90,559 300 $88,513.600 Dec. 2,045,700 
RET ae? 239,670,700 239,767,300 Inc. 46.600 
I co. ica chaneebaconsmunes 26,895,600 26,771,300 Dec, 


124,300 





$266,566,300 


ID PI « cccccas  cccwecsnca $266 538 600 Dec. 
25 per cent, reserve aes 66,041 575 66 634,650 Dec. 
Excess over legal reserve.......... 3,917,725 21,578,950 Dec. 2,038.7 


Money continues to rule at low lending rates, 3 to 4 per cent. on call 
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These facts may be taken as indications of a somewhat brisk spring trade to 
follow. 

Gold has kept during the week within the limits of 1115¢ and 113; open- 
ing on Tuesday at 11173, touching 113 during the day, and closing at 11275. 
The action of the Senate (the more conservative branch of Congress), in 
voting by three majority to instruct the Finance Committee to report a bill 
fixing the limit of bank-note circulation at $400.000,000, has had less effect 
on the gold and stock markets then might at first be expected ; partly because 
it was previously known about how the vote would stand, partly because 
the action is not final nor conclusive ou the subject, and partly because, if 
final, it will be some time before the new circulation of $46,000,000 would be 
taken up by the banks. 

Government bonds have fully maintained the prices of lest week, 
but with a sensible decrease in the amounts transferred. There is still a 
small demand for shipment abroad; likewise for investment by savings- 
banks aud institutions. Below are the last rates for leading coupon issues : 








U. 8. Currency 6's.........0.-. 1164 @116% | U. S. 5-20, 1865, c., new........ 119% @11914 
U. S. 6's, 1881. ¢ 120%@121 | U.S. 5-20, 1867,¢.,.“* ...... - 120g @1201; 
UT, $. 5-20, 18f2. ¢ 11735@118%4 | U. 8. 5-20, 1868, ¢., 22... 1193; @121 

ee. Eee Se 8 ic i Sy Bic eins ciesntccences 1164411614 
WE. OO, BE, ©. cece cesenness 120'6@121_ | U.S. 5's of 1881, c.............. 114% 61143; 


Bank shares, State and municipal stocks and bonds, have been in rather 
more demand of late, and the dealings in them at the Exchange have gene- 
rally been at advancing prices. Railroad bonds, especially of old well- 
established lines, have changed hands to a marked extent, with decided firm- 
ness in prices. More attention is also given to the bonds of roads which are 
in temporary embarrassment, which are naturally offered at much lower 
prices. 

In railroad ‘stocks the volume of business has hardly come up ‘to last 
week's dimensions, and prices have receded somewhat after a series of al- 
most uninterrupted advances dating back to September last. In Union 
Pacific and Western Telegraph there seems to be some speculative activity ; 
in the case of the former growing out of the competition for election pur- 
poses, and in the case of the latter for “ turns” in the course of prices. The 
table subjoined will show the range of prices for the week with the aggre- 
gate sales: 

































loaus having Government bonds pledged as collateral sec urity, and 5 to 6 Monday. Tuesday. | Wed'day. Thursday, Friday. ‘Saturday.| Sales. 
+ cent ans ains srsonal credit wi ‘Or rata ; ; . . ee a ef ee eee | ovale i 
per cent. on loans — ist persona om ait ith corporate obligations as N. Y.c & H.R... 104% 104% 104 10436 )10436 104% 104% 1h 10444 104% 456 105K 28,100 
pledges, For mercantile paper depending wholly on the credit of makers ene Shore....... iare pa: bOsg $236) 1% 235 124 ts 51% 2% 81% b23 $6,°00 
a is be . 7 Ti@. we. wane seeeees ay 8% 4 se 4h... 2's 
aud endorsers, the rates are somewhat higher—say 6 to 9 per cent. on dis- | Union Pacific 85% 31k 35% 85%) 35 93.700 
. : . . , Chi, & N. W....... 5836 SRK 5G 58% 4! 5 41,700 
counts for under six months. Money is also abundant in London and at the ee | ey 75 %8%) W5i¢ %5%! .... voce OE 2°600 
, . N. J. Central.......107 10734 107 10314 /107 7 2'500 
principal Western trade centres. Kock Island....... WT 108% OTHE 107% | 10734 8.900) 
, : : , : : . Mil. & St. Paul.... 46% 47% 46 47%! 463 9.500 
The intervention of a legal holiday has cased rather less than the usual ean fd... ah Set a? 144 _— el io 
: : ee : . : : eas Siig 52% 49% 52 | 47/500 
actiyity on the several Exchanges, though the general trade is showing Da La W kaamaae 103% ig tits itis 1115 10300 
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BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, NOW READY. VENS & HAYNES, 


No. 5 NAssAu STREET. 


HE LIFE OF 


New York, Feb. 23, 1874. 
We buv and sell Government Bonds and Gold 


iell Bavard, late Captain U.S.A., and Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. 
Fredericksburg, December, 1862. 


TE 
LAW PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
EXPORTERS, 


AMERICAN AND COLONIAL AGENTS, 
Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, 


GEORGE DASH- 


Killed in the Battle of 


. n arket rates: buy Goid Coupons; Agents in England for various State Libraries, Law 
at current marke 5 ee © ere. ae ag BY SAMUEL J.-BAYARD. Schools, and many Public Departments and Institu- 
buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock f if ; ; ; tions in the United States and the Dominion of 

This Biography of one of the most heroic and daring Canada. 


Exchange on commission for cash; receive De- 
posits, and allow interest at the rate of four per 
cent.: make collections, and transact a general 
banking and financial business. 

We deal the CENTRAL Paciric and 
WesteERN Paciric Goin Bonps, 
present prices, are very desirable for investment. 


also in 


which, at 


We are also selling the CENTRAL PACIFIC 
Gotp Six per Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 and 
accrued interest. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 


reached last year $14,000,000, and its business is 
constantly increasing. 

Che continued scarcity of Government Bonds, 
with steadily advancing prices, is increasing the 
demand for the best class of railroad securities, 
and their telative advantage for interest-paying 
investment, at current market prices. 
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generals of the war comprises descriptions of West Point 
life, experiences on the frontier, and a narrative of his 
brief but brilliant career in the campaigns in Virginia 
during 1861-62; also a genealogical history of the Bayard 
family in America. The volume is illustrated with a 
portrait, engraved on steel by Hall, an etching of the 
monument at Princeton, and a map. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$: 75; half calf. $3 7s. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


308 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





| $10 we will send Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer’s New Book, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SOLAR PHYSICS. 


Address 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
33 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Works in all Classes of Literature Supplied to Order. 

Catalogues and Kstimates Furnished and Orders 
promptly filled. 

The Trustees and Officers of Public Libraries may 
rely upon the most careful attention to their Commis- 
sions, 


 Giaas® POPULAR HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


An Illustrated History of Society and Government, 
from the earliest period to our own times. With 1,coo Il- 
lustrations, including 64 fine Steel Plates. This is the 
only complete standard History of England. 





8 vols. 8vo, cloth, bev., gilt extra, . : ° . $25 00 
* ‘* half calf or mor., extra, . ‘ 45 0? 
- ‘* full tree-calf, London bound, 60 09 


“ The last and greatest literary work of his life. This 
history will remain for many a long day a standart 
work.’’—London Times. 

** This work is the very best History of England that 
we possess.’’"—London Standard. i Po 

‘*A standard work on the shelves of all libraries.’’— 
Spectator, 

Published by ESTES & LAURIAT, 
143 Washington Street, Boston. 








